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FIG. 1.— Sarmatian Art, V-IV Century 8.c., Siberia. — Plaque, gold, originally with inlay, length: 414”.— Treasure of Peter the 
reat, Hermitage, Leningrad. 


SARMATIAN GOLD COLLECTED BY 
PETER THE GREAT” 


THE EARLY GROUP WITH WINGED CIRCLE SOCKETS 


The shapes and arrangements of sockets for inlay are used as the main touch- 
stone for problems of precedence throughout this study. Their further investiga- 
tion proves that the gold pieces with all-over cloisonné are not the only ones in the 
treasure of Peter the Great which deserve an early date. Others must be their con- 
temporaries or very close in time. Among them, a few objects are outstanding due 
to the peculiar manner in which the sockets are combined, which contrasts strong- 


* See first and second parts of this article in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” Jan.-Feb. 1947, pp. 5 et sq. 
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ly with that of the previously discussed group. 

These sockets consist of three cells, combining a central circle with two flank- 
ing triangles, their apexes turned in opposite directions on the same axis. The re- 
sultant pattern is suggestive of a winged circle. Each of the triangles is composed 
of a concave base, a longer convex side and a shorter concave side. For effective- 
ness, such settings require considerable plainness of background. Actually, they 
occur only on animal thighs and shoulders, where the embossed plane adds to their 
conspicuousness. They are further emphasized by incised repetition of the outlines. 
The fact that the pattern is applied to the fleshiest part of the animal-body, may in- 
dicate that the winged circular socket might well have been motivated by the holy 
sign — a symbol frequently used in the arts of the ancient Near East — without, 
however, carrying here more than a vague reminiscence of the ancient significance. 
The pattern can be reduced. Whenever the tapering of a leg constrains it, the low- 
er triangle is omitted. Occasionally, no more than a circle remains. It is unfortu- 
nately impossible to ascertain which colors were combined in such sockets, since 
none of the inlay survives. 

The most significant representation of the winged socket in the Treasure of 
Peter the Great is a pair of gold plaques. When comparison is made by placing 
them back to back, they are nearly identical. The assumption is that they must have 
been destined for use as a clasp, most likely for a belt. The left half is reproduced 
(Fig. 1). The pair seems to correspond to No. 18 in the preserved catalogue of 
Gagarine’s shipment. The entry describes the subject as Dragons Eating Horses. 
Actually, it is the winged and horned “lion-griffon” attacking a horse. The fantas- 
tic beast is known from the torques in the Treasure.” The horse collapses in agony. 
Compared with the vital rendering of the same scene in the late Scythian art; the 
Sarmatian adaptation of the theme ap- 
pears lifeless. Some of the essential fea- 
tures are well preserved, however. The 
attacker, as well as the victim, is con- 
torted, a rendering of violent action al- 
ready observed in the succumbing ibex 
of the aigrette.* In contrast to the rather 
flat features of the aigrettes, the bodies 
on the belt-plaques are carefully mod- 
eled. The backs slope from notched me- 


1, J. STRZyGowsk1, Asiens Bildende Kunst, Augs- 
burg, 1930, p. 509. 
2. See: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” Of. cit., fig. 3. 


| | 3. M. Rosrovrzerr, Iranians and Greeks in South 
Fic. 2, — Iranian Art, V-IV Century 8.c. — Aigrette, gold, orig- Russia, pl. XXV, I k 
6 el 


inally with inlay, length: 234”. — Oxus treasure, British Museum, 


apr, 4. See: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” Op. cit., fig. 4. 


1 
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FIG. 3. — Sarmatian Art, III-I Century 8.c. — Plaque, gold, length: 41%4”.— Treasure of Peter the Great, Hermitage, Leningrad. 


dian lines which correspond to spines. The inflection of the surface makes possible 
overlapping in the composition, such as that of the horse’s head, which falls in 
front of its one hoof that still rests on the ground. It is apparent, also, in each ani- 
mal’s tail, which disappears under its hind legs and emerges again, that of the lion- 
griffon topped by a heart-shaped tuft. Small inlays were used in the eyes of both 
animals and on the ear of the horse. The main color-effect, however, came from 
the inlay in the winged sockets on their hind legs. In addition, the fore-leg of the 
horse displays the pattern, though incomplete. 

The proof that the winged socket belongs to the initial stage of the Sarmatian 
art comes from the Oxus Treasure. This find includes a gold ornament (Fig. 2), 
which, because of two horizontal projections on the back, is called an aigrette.° It 
shows a well-modeled “lion-griffon” in open-work. The head is rendered in full- 
round with thin, backward curving horns and long ears. The reclining profile body 
is provided with full-front wings, hooved feet and a tufted tail. The hind leg carries 
the complete pattern; wings and narrowing frame reduce it to a circle on the fore- 
leg. Dalton emphasizes the “Scythian” character of the beast and assigns it to the 
V-IV Century B.C., a date well supported by the delicate modeling of the surface. 


5. O. M. Darton, The Treasure of the Oxus, London, 1926, 2nd ed., fig. 46, p. 11. 
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Additional support within the treas- 
ure for the early origin of the winged 
socket, comes from the all-over cloisonné 
beasts on the torques,° where a similar 
form appears on the hind legs with the 
upper triangle bent sideways. The com- 
parative study of that object led to a date 
around 400 B.C. The belt-plaque should 
have originated at the same time. 

The survival of motif and technique 
ric. 4.— Sarmatian Art, I Century 8.c., found at Sirkap, near is demonstrated by another open-work 
Taxila, India. — Plaque, bronze, length: 2/4”. — Museum, New belt-applique in the Hermitage collection 

(Fig. 3). Although part of Peter’s Treas- 
ure, it cannot be identified in the inventory. In general, the representation of the 
above-described plaque (Fig. 1) is repeated, though without its freedom. Already, 
the solid strip that surrounds the scene acts as a moderating element, instead of 
serving only as a base. The group is suspended above the base by connecting 
metal segments. A comparatively small tiger attacks, precariously descending from 
the upper frame, its fore-quarters turned in full-front view. The contortions which, 
in the first instance enhanced the rage of one and the prostration of the other, now 
give way to bodies that portray, one, a perfunctory grasp and the other a limp sag- 
ging. Although jaw bones and nostrils, thighs and shoulders, continue to protrude, 
there is little modeling. Instead, two dimensional elements organize the flat parts 
of the surface. Grooves indicate the stripes of the tiger. Also, crescent-shaped 
grooves on the bellies of both animals represent ribs. Both bellies and the lower 
edges of the horse’s legs receive a special notched frame as in Scythian art, where 
it appeared at first as a plain and then as a notched border.’ Notwithstanding such 
reminiscence, the composition of the group seems impoverished by comparison 
with predecessors. It also shows reduced inlay. The circle at the edge of the horse’s 
hind leg is too small to have held an inset. Most likely, the eyes were empty as well. 
This leaves only the winged circle pattern of the horse’s foreleg as a possibil- 
ity for inlay. However, it is too thickly framed to accommodate the cabochon- 
setting of a stone, and too shallow for any other medium, except paste. The socket 
itself loses the opposing curves of the triangles and becomes a weak resurgence 
of an originally impressive decoration. By assigning this belt-plaque to the III- 
I Centuries B.C.— a period, when early Sarmatian techniques of inlay-setting 
were not entirely forgotten, but ceased to be important conveyances for color 
— more closely associates it with the aigrette which combines dragon-bird and 


6. See: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” Op. cit., fig. 3. 
7. G. Borovka, Scythian Art, London, 1928, pls. 1 and 13. 
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ibex.* This object preserves one true winged socket on the hind leg of the victim, 
and should thus precede the second belt-plaque (Fig. 3) in time, notwithstanding 
the degeneration of the all-over cloisonné. In this connection, finds from North- 
west India must be considered too. They remained buried in the Reports of the Ar- 
chaeological Survey of India, until they were finally aligned with the known rep- 
ertory of Sarmatian art.° A gold bracelet” can be disregarded, because the view re- 
produced by the Survey and by Rostovtzeff does not permit the deciphering of the 
animals. It shows, however, parts of two fairly modeled bodies, each with an in- 
complete winged-socket. 

A plaque from the same region (Fig. 4) provides a unique bronze-version of 
the inlay-pattern under discussion. It came to light at the Sirkap site near Tax- 
ila.“ The plaque represents a reclining camel. Narrow and shallow grooves, pre- 
viously observed as a tiger’s stripes (Fig. 3), here indicate the heavy fur of throat, 
chest and humps. Crescents on the belly of the camel are larger than those indicat- 
ing the ribs of the animals on the degenerated belt-plaque. The foreshoulder bears 
the winged socket with the lower triangle omitted; the hind leg has the complete 
pattern. All the depressions of the surface, including the fur-grooves, are filled 
with a lighter substance. Al- 
though the excavations report 
states that the sockets were des- 
tined for paste-inlay, the uni- 
formly light substance makes it 
more likely that there never was 
any inlay, and that the sockets 
were used simply as an orna- 
ment. 

The Sarmatian finds from 
the Indus Valley are too numer- 
ous to be considered as the re- 
sult of trade. They have to be 
connected with a period when 


8. See: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” Of. 
cit., fig. 4. 

9. M. RosTOVTZEFF, The Animal Style 
in South Russia and China, pl. XVIII, figs. 
5-6. 

10. Ibid., fig. 5. f 

11. JOHN MaRsHALL, Excavations at 
Taxila, in: “Archeological Survey of India, 
Annual Report,” Calcutta, 1914-1915, p. 20, 
pl. XXIII, 9. The writer wishes to express 
his gratitude to Mr. K. BHARATHA Iver, and 


to the Archeological Service of India, for the FIG. 5.—II-V Century a.p., Ordos. — Pole-top, bronze, height: 4747. — 
photograph. Formerly J. Sauphar Collection, Paris, 
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Sarmatians or related people were actually masters of the region. The reign of 
“Scytho-Parthians,” a branch of the Sacae, and thus identical with the Sarma- 
tians, lasted in Northwest India from 85 or 80 B.C. until 35 A.D.” Considering 
a slight retardation for changes in style at a remote outpost, the Sarmatian bronze 
camel of the I Century B.C. sustains the evolution of the winged-circle as traced 
in this study. It ends by being transformed into a surface decoration without inlay. 

In the Far East, where all the successive art-manifestations of Scythians 
and Sarmatians are echoed this development can be paralled. Most of these rever- 
berations come from the Southeastern border of Mongolia, the Ordos country, but 
some of them can be traced to China proper. The art market has scattered an enor- 
mous number of small bronzes over the West, so that it is impossible to identify 
the provenance. It seems advisable to list them as Ordos products unless they can 
be traced to a scientifically excavated site in China. Among them, a bronze pole- 
top, formerly in the collection of the late Jean Sauphar, Paris (Fig. 5) has a 
special bearing on this study. It combines a slightly tapering tube with a ring, 
movable in a grooved loop, and has as finial a full-round animal — a tiger with re- 
turned head. Each of the thighs of the tiger is marked with a dot as the center of a 
socket encircled by a single incision,.and having a descending triangle. These ac- 
cents are clearly a graphic reproduction of the incomplete winged-socket. The 
reason that previously caused the elimination of one triangle, namely the narrow- 
ing of the body, has now been forgotten. In its roundness and plainess, this animal 
fits best in the late Han, or the period immediately following, 7.e. in the III-V 
Centuries A.D. The number of Ordos examples illustrating the same use of the 
ornament in the same fashion, could be easily multiplied. 

The Far Eastern version of the Sarmatian winged-circle socket closes the 
chain of evidence that leads from the striking embellishment through color to an 
insignificant linear decoration. 


ALFRED SALMONY. 


12. DALTON, Op. cit., pl. LXII. 


FIG. 1, — LUCIANO LAURANA (?).— Tragic Scene. — Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, Md. Courtesy of the Walters Art Gallery. 


THE TRAGIC AND COMIC SCENE 
OF THE RENAISSANCE: 


THE BALTIMORE AND 
URBINO PANELS’ 


To Walter Friedlaender 
March 10, 1948 


HE architectural perspectives in Urbino and Baltimore 
(Figs. 1 and 2) need not be introduced to historians of art and architecture.” 
Twenty years ago they were masterfully analyzed by Fiske Kimball.* Their given 


* The staff members of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, especially Mr. Epwarp S. Kino, Miss WINI- 
FRED KENNEDY and Mr. Davin RosEN, have been most generous in providing information and photographs of the 
panel in that Gallery. 


1. Galleria Nazionale delle Marche, Urbino, provenance unknown. The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 
Md., No. 37,677, purchased from the Massarenti Collection. 

2. Fiske KiMBaALr, Luciano Laurana and the High Renaissance in: “Art Bulletin,” X (1927-1928), 125 ff. 
We agree with Mr. KIMBALL in distinguishing from these two the panel of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin 
#1615. It differs from both the Urbino and Baltimore panels in size. (1.23 x 2.34 m.) and particularly in the 
style of the architecture; see also: A. S. WELLER, Francesco di Giorgio, Chicago, 1943, pp. 186 ff. H. Posse, Die 
Gemaelde-Gallerie des Kaiser Friedrich Museums, Vollstaendiger Beschreibender Katalog, 1, Die Romanischen 
Laender, Berlin, 1909, p. 76, in comparing the Berlin panel with those in Urbino and Baltimore, suggests incorrectly 
that in the Massarenti Collection this latter had a companion piece; cf. Ep. von EsBROEK, Catalogue du Musée... 
au Palais Accoramboni, Rome, 1897. 
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date, some time in the 1470's, is based on the remnants of an inscription which 
fifty years ago were half-legible on the Urbino panel. Their attribution to Luciano 
Laurana, based on the same half-effaced inscription, and generally though never 
definitely accepted,® has recently again been contested by ascribing them to Fran- 
cesco di Giorgio Martini. The question is moot. Indeed, the panels are not 
pendants, properly speaking, since they differ both in size and proportion: the 
Baltimore panel measures 0.91 x 2.19 m, the Urbino panel 1.09 x 3.82 m. It is not 
even quite certain that they were actually executed by the same hand.’ But Kim- 
ball’s principal thesis seems to remain beyond doubt: the architectures represented 
on the two panels are closely linked to Leone Battista Alberti’s theories and, in- 
deed, should be viewed as posthumous derivations from. his architectural style. 

This note regards neither the attribution of the panels nor their place in the 
history of Renaissance architecture. Its purpose is merely to attempt an explana- 
tion of their subject matter. They have been vaguely and alternately described as 
architectural perspectives and as stage designs.® To my knowledge no proof has 
ever been attempted one way or the other. I may be wrong, but I believe such 
proof possible: in my opinion the panels are precisely the first representations of 
the scena tragica and the scena comica of the Renaissance. 

Renaissance stage design, as is well known, was closely linked to the develop- 
ment of perspective. It was prepared during the second third of the XV Century 
by the large scale architectural backgrounds of paintings and reliefs in Florence, 
Perugia, Urbino and other progressive centers of Quattrocento art. Ghiberti’s re- 
liefs on the second door, especially the Queen of Sheba’s visit to Solomon, exem- 
plify this type of design in which many-figured choirs support the action of the 
main actors, all standing against a highly developed architectural setting. The 
clear, correct, and impressive linear perspective of such architectural settings is 
transferred from these compositions into the newly developing art of theatre de- 
sign, and, indeed, for almost three centuries perspective and stage design became 
nearly synonymous. Throughout the XVI and early XVII Centuries, the princi- 
ples of stage design are simply discussed as a sub-section of perspective design: 
witness, e.g., Sebastiano Serlio, 1] Secondo Libro di Perspettiva, Paris, 1545; 
Daniele Barbaro, La Pratica della Perspettiva, Venice, 1568; Nicolo Sabbatini, 


3. G. M. RICHTER, Architectural Phantasies by Bramante in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” ser. VI, XXIII 
(1943), 5 ff. was among recent authors favoring the Laurana attribution. M. SALMI, Piero della Francesca e 1l 
Palazzo Ducale in Urbino, Florence, 1943 (see: U. MiDDELDORF'S review, in: “Art Bulletin,” XXIX (1947), 141 
ff.) and L. Serra, I] Palazzo Ducale e la Gallerie Nazionale di Urbino, Rome, 1930, p. 108, attribute the panels 
to Piero della Francesca. 

4. R. PAPINI, Francesco di Giorgio Architetto, Florence, 1946. 

5. Suggestion by my late friend, Dr. F. Saxt, The Warburg Institute, London University. 

6. V. Mariani, La Scenografia Italiana, 1930, reproduces the Urbino panel without further explanation; the 
editors of J. BURCKHARDT, The Civilization of the Italian Renaissance, Vienna [1937], fig. 291, reproduce the Bee 
lin panel as a “stage design.” see also: R. PETROVITCH, Questi Schiavoni, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” ser. VI 
XXX (1947), p. 47. ; “as 
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FIG. 2.— LUCIANO LAURANA (?).— Comic Scene. — Galleria Nazionale delle Marche, Urbino, Italy. Photo Anderson. 


Pratica di Fabricar Scene...., Ravenna, 1638. This close alliance and, indeed, 
quasi-identity of stage design and perspective construction would explain also the 
great stress placed in both the Urbino and Baltimore panels on perspective design. 
The verticals and orthogonals of the construction are clearly visible in the main 
palaces on either side; and so are, indeed, in the Baltimore panel, two rows of pin 
holes leading to the vanishing point, and obviously intended to hold in place a 
string used in the basic construction.’ 

Perspective construction, however, is but a means of stage design. It was used 
to realize, within the clearly defined and perceptible space of the Early and High 
Renaissance, the appropriate backgrounds for theatrical performances; appro- 
priate, that is, not to the individual play (as by us) but to the species: tragedy, 
comedy or satyre. In this concept the Renaissance is believed to follow the tradition 
of Roman and Greek Antiquity.* 

The Renaissance concept of the three types of stage sets — the tragic, the 
comic, and the satyric — goes back to Vitruvius’ brief statement: “Tragic (scenes) 
are designed with columns, pediments (fastigia), statues and other regal surround- 
ings; the comic have the appearance of private buildings with balconies (moeni- 
ana), and overhangs (profectus) with windows made to imitate reality after the 
fashion of ordinary buildings. Satyric settings are painted with trees, caves, moun- 


7. Compare for this use of a string, for example, Piero della Francesca, De Prospectiva Pingendi, ed. 
C. WINTERBERG, Strassburg, 1899. The panel shows, by the way, a marked pentimento in the perspective design 
of the octagonal building in the right background. 

8. For the history of stage design in the Renaissance see the well known (and occasionally, rather repe- 
titious) standard works: E. FLecusic, Die Dekorationen der modernen Buehne in Italien, Diss. Leipzig, 1892; 
G. Ferrari, La Scenografia, Milan, 1902; M. HERRMANN, | Forschungen zur deutschen Theatergeschichte, Berlin, 
1914; L. B. CAMPBELL, Scenes and Machines on the English Stage during the Renaissance, Cambridge, 1923; C. A. 
NisseN, Das Buehnenbild, Bonn, 1924-1927; C. Ricci, La Scenografia Italiana, Milan, 1020 VE MARIANI, Opmatiee 
G. ScHOENE, Die Entwicklung der Perspektivbuehne von Serlto bis Galli-Bibbiena (Theatergeschichtliche For- 
schungen, 43), Leipzig, 1933; H. LECLERC, Les Origines lialiennes de l'Architecture Théâtrale Moderne, Paris, 
1946. Two most stimulating studies are: A. SCHARFF, Beitraege zur Geschichte des Buehnenbildes vom 15. bis 
zum 17. Jahrhundert, Diss. Freiburg, 1925 (typewritten Mss. at The Warburg Institute, London University, Lon- 
don) and G. M. KERNODLE, From Art to Theater, Chicago. 1944. 
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tains, and other country features 
designed to imitate landscapes.” 
On this basis Renaissance artists 
elaborated their types of scenes 
as first fully described by Serlio 
in the second book of his work. 
In this book, published in 1545," 
he translates the Vitruvian gen- 
eralizations into greater particu- 
lars which are too amusing not to 
be quoted. The tragic scene (Fig. 
2) 2 218) to-tepresent tragedies: 
Its settings want to be for great 
personalities since accidents of 
love, and unexpected events, and 
FIG, 3-— SEBASTIANO ee ce eee Architectura, violent and cruel deaths have al- 

ways taken place in the houses of 
great lords, of dukes and noble princes or even of kings. Therefore, there must 
be in these stage sets no building which has nothing noble . . .” In the comic scene* 
(Fig. 4), on the other hand, “the settings . .. want to be those of private persons, 
such as citizens, lawyers, tradesmen, parasites and other similar people. In the 
first place the house of the procuress must not be omitted, also the scene must not 
be without a tavern, and a church (tempio) is highly necessary . . .”** He then 
exemplifies, with “. .. a pierced portico: behind which you may see another house 
like the first one, the arches of which are of Gothic design.” Baleonies, some call 
them pergolas, others balustrades (ringhiere), contribute powerfully to the facades 
because of their foreshortening; likewise some cornices, the details of which jut 
out from the corner... are very effectful. Likewise houses with strong outward 
projections (overhangs?) look well, such as the Tavern of the Moon down here 
(sc. in the wood cut). Especially one must choose the smaller houses and place 
them in front so that one sees other buildings above them . . .” (We omit the satyr- 
ical scene which does not enter into our discussion. ) 


9. Lib. V, Cap. 6, 8. We follow the division and in general, the translation of the Loeb Classical Library 
edition, Vitruvius, On Architecture, ED, F, GRANGE, London & New York, 1931, pp. 288 f. Older editions of Vrr- 
RUVIUS, bring the passage as the beginning of Lib. V, Cap. 8. 


10. SEBASTIANO SERLIO, I] Secondo Libro di Perspettiva, Paris, 1545; see: W. B. Dinsmoor, The Literary 
Remains of Sebastiano Serlio, in: “Art Bulletin,’ XXIV (1942), 55 ff.; 115 ff. 

The woodcut of the comic scene in later editions (e.g. Venice, 1566 and 1619) shows occasionally right and 
left reversed (see our Fig. 4). 
11. The Italian text says: “. . . uno tempio vi è molto necessario, per disporre li casamenti sopra il piano 
detto suolo: io ne ho dato il modo piu dietro . . ” Obviously punctuation and text must be emendated into “. . . 
necessario; per disporre li casamenti sopra il piano detto il suolo, io ne ho dato il modo piu dietro... .” 


12. SERLIO, following a precedent set by FILARETE, used the term “moderno” to mean “Gothic.” 
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Serlio’s woodcuts illustrate 
his descriptions: the tragic scene 
is flanked by palaces, leading to- 
wards a triumphal arch in the 
background. Obelisks and pyra- 
mids show behind it, far back. ! AN ÉIR\ 

The palaces on both sides in- AAA NN k ÿ AKG 
crease in height as they recede; A= yh PSL Es 

but this increase is gradual and 
its slow progress is emphasized 
by the edifices placed throughout 
(or almost) on one straight line. 
Those to the right, all open into 
porticoes toward the street and 
these porticoes are supported by 
arches on piers, or by architraves 
resting on columns; the upper 

cle wines ar ee D en Architectura, 
dows or plain windows with 

mezzanine openings above. À small Roman temple is inserted between the palaces. 
To the left, another triumphal arch stands in the very foreground surmounted by 
two flaming urns; it is followed by palaces — one with a continuous balcony, the 
next with a small single one. A ruin, obviously Roman, appears in the middle 
ground. Statues and reliefs decorate the triumphal arch in the rear and the edi- 
fices in the forefront. All palaces are laid out in perfectly symmetrical designs: 
their axes number from three to five; the center axis is occupied by the entrance 
gate; and needless to say, all these gates face the street. 

Just as one recognizes in Serlio’s description and illustration of the tragic 
scene Vitruvius’ “statues and regal surroundings,” his comic scene embodies Vitru- 
vius’ directions. The houses rapidly change in size. To the left stands the first 
bawdy house, a small two-storied affair with an overhang sustained by wooden 
supports, and with pointed windows on the second floor. Behind it, and strongly 
protruding into the street, rises a tall palace with arched windows on the second 
floor, and an open pergola on the third. It is followed by a much lower building, 
again with a pergola on its upper, i.e. the second floor. The corresponding build- 
ings to the right are: a rather tall, two-storied structure with a pointed arched por- 
tico (alla moderna) below, and a wooden pergola above, overshadowed by a roof; 
a tall Renaissance palace follows next with four axes, its door to the very right and 
surmounted by a balcony; again further back, the Tavern of the Moon juts out 
into the street, with its counter door on the ground floor, a pointed window on the 
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second, and rectangular windows in the colossal overhang of the third; the roof 
is surmounted by some kind of lattice work. At the end of the street rises the facade 
of a church surmounted by a campanile: its top story is in ruins, and bushes grow 
from it; a flag pole sticks out from a lower story. 

Compared to Vitruvius’ sparse comments then, Serlio’s representations of the 
two opposing types of scenes have become quite definite. Specific vocabularies, 
as it were, have been developed both for the tragic and the comic scenes and made 
recognizable by the recurrence of certain motifs. The tragic scene is marked by 
the triumphal arch, the obelisks, the temple, the palaces, and by the over-all use of 
classical forms and the perfect symmetry of design; the comic scene is character- 
ized by the church facade, the tavern, the upper floor open loggia, the balconies, 
by Gothic arches and wooden construction, and throughout by buildings that are 
irregular in height and projection with an intentional lack of harmony and sym- 
metry. The tragic scene represents a higher reality, a reality which is beyond the 
experience of daily life; its architecture is that of a never and nowhere land 
evolved from a free interpretation of Antiquity. The comic scene, on the contrary, 
is one of everyday experience: diverse structures intermingle, from palaces to 
bawdy houses and taverns; a checkered array of construction methods are placed 
side by side, wood, brick, and stone; and the mixture of obsolete Gothic and of 
Renaissance houses conveys the impression of a historical development which just 
for this reason is natural to any old town. The bushes on the ruined top floor of the 
campanile only stress this element of daily experience which underlies the entire 
scene; it adds the element of natural decay to that of historical growth. Barbaro 
summarizes the contrast in clear words: “Tragic scenes are painted with tall pal- 
aces, beautiful porticoes, magnificent edifices, sumptuous arches, and military 
avenues; to the comic scenes are given private houses, taverns, alleys and narrow 
SHC aaa 

Behind this elaboration of Vitruvius’ sparse stage directions lies the well 
known Renaissance concept of the social hierarchy of architecture. First formu- 
lated around 1450 in Alberti’s De Re Aedificatoria, it implies that not only dif- 
ferent building types but indeed different vocabularies and different styles of ar- 
chitecture correspond to the social position of a building.“ The matter has not 
infrequently been treated before (most recently in an excellent essay by W. A. 
Eden)" and a few quotations from Alberti’s writings will suffice: “Every man’s 
house should certainly be suited to the condition of life which he is in. . .” (V, 6): 

13. DANIELE BaARBARO, La Pratica della Prospecttiva, Venice, 1568, p. 130; see: IneM., I Dieci Libri dell Archi- 
tettura di M. Vitruvio, Venice, 1556, pp. 157 f. 


4 Editio princeps, Florence, 1486. We shall quote from the first still unsurpassed English translation, Leone 
Battista Alberti, On Architecture, transl. by JAMES Leont, London, 1755. 


15. W. A. EDEN, Studies in Urban Theory, “The De Re Aedificatoria” 0 oon Battista Alberti, in: “ 
Town Planning Review,” XIX (1943), no A f 1Sta eril, 1n: The 
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“the magnitude of the building should be adapted to the dignity of the owner” and 
“the Royal Palace or, in a free city, the house of the... Chief Magistrate ought to 
be the first in beauty and magnificence...” (IX, 1). Churches, public buildings 
and private palaces, descending in that order, are to form a hierarchy in dignity 
and beauty. Below them are the houses of the common people. “They build only for 
necessity; the rich for pleasure and delight...” (V, 9). “They need not be beauti- 
ful but merely practical” (V, 18). This, indeed, is the tenet to be remembered 
throughout when reading over Alberti’s precepts for design: that buildings must 
be of equal height; that they must be symmetrical; that they must have an odd num- 
ber of axes with the entrance in the center; that orders of pilasters or columns are 
required to express the beauty of design, proportion, numbers and collocation. All 
these precepts refer only to buildings of the higher class; in “middling houses” de- 
signed for “middling persons” (V, 18), they have to cede to the demands of practi- 
cality. This implies that they may have to be and, indeed, often are in practice ir- 
regular, simple and without ornament, and old-fashioned. For Alberti, and indeed 
for the entire Renaissance theory, architecture all’ antico was an ideal design reserved 
for public buildings and for the palaces of a social and intellectual elite; the com- 
mon people and their buildings had no part in it. Barbaro has put this idea into 
few words, with special reference to stage design: The comic scene “requires less 
knowledge of architecture than the tragic scene, since the buildings are of private 
persons who arrange themselves as best they can. . . .”*° Already some years earlier 
in Serlio’s stage design for the comic scene, this latter touch had developed to 
mean that the architecture of the common people carried on the vocabulary “alla 
moderna,” i.e., of Gothic architecture, and thus was both obsolete and slightly 
ridiculous. 

The so-called Laurana panels at Urbino and Baltimore fall into place, it 
seems to me, when viewed anticipatorily and retrospectively under these two as- 
pects: Alberti’s concepts of a social hierarchy of architecture as formulated about 
1450, and Vitruvius’ description of the tragic and comic scenes, as interpreted in 
1545 by Serlio. The Baltimore panel (Fig. 1) shows in the foreground noble pal- 
aces, raised on high platforms. The fountain is flanked by four columns carrying 
images, a direct reminder, it would seem, of Vitruvius’ formula. The marble pave- 
ment is laid out in a precious design. In the background rise, side by side, a minia- 
ture Colosseum, a triumphal arch, which becomes a significant prop of the tragic 
scenes of the High Renaissance (Fig. 5), and an octagonal building which can only 
be a temple. Furthe back, and hardly visible on the photographs, one distinguishes 
the towered entrance of what the XV Century would have called a regia and 
we improperly call a castle, a number of palaces and, in a very subordinate posi- 


16. Op. cit., Venice, 1568, p. 157. 
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tion, some smaller houses. One might still be inclined to doubt the significance of 
the Baltimore panel within this argument. Turning to the Urbino panel, however, 
(Fig. 2), the situation becomes clear. To begin with, the Urbino “perspective” is 
designed in a far less solemn and fundamentally far less “antique” mood. The pave- 
ment of the plaza has a simple design: two octagonal well heads rise from it, very 
different from the basin “all’ antico” of the Baltimore panel. The buildings, instead 
of keeping in line, project and recede along the plaza. The palaces in the fore- 
ground are Renaissance all right, but they have characteristics of their own: The 
first one to the left terminates with an upper loggia, its beams clearly showing— 
not as markedly, but definitely reminiscent of Serlio’s comic scene. The second 
palace to the left has a balcony (Fig. 6). Further back, on either side of the pic- 
ture, the houses grow small and decidedly petty bourgeois. Their height varies, 
their roofs project strongly. Two buildings are linked by a garden wall; one house 
turns its short side without a door towards the street; in another one the quoins of 
the windows form pointed arches; to the right two of the houses show overhangs. 
Facades are irregular, one has only two axes, another, while having three, places 
the door asymmetrically in an outer bay. Throughout, plants hang from windows 
and grow from the corners of buildings, often disorderly, and weeds or herbs 
rather than flowers (Fig. 7). To the left, a long vine hangs over the garden wall. 
In between, small dwarfed trees and flowerpots occupy window sills and balconies. 
Evidence of decay is visible on the buildings: water has left its mark on the corner 
of the loggia of the front palace to the left and on the ground floor of the palaz- 
zetto next to it; on the first palace to the right, pieces of stucco have broken off 
the false arcades of the top story. 

All those elements find their counterpart in Serlio’s stage set, two generations 
later, and other elements may be added to characterize the Urbino panel further: 
“classical,” i.e. Roman, elements are entirely lacking; a church facade appears in 
the background, that is the very element which Serlio considered indispensable 
for the design of a comic scene. Even the round building in the center of the 
scene, at first hard to explain, is in reality an element which fits into and, indeed, 
characterizes the comic scene of the Renaissance (Fig. 8). 

At first glance, this round structure looks like one of the many tem pietti which 
Renaissance painters liked to set up in the midst of a plaza, and, indeed, the term 
used by the Renaissance for any such central building would have been tempio 
or fempietto. But what kind of a tempietto is the one at Urbino? It is round and 
covered with a low conical roof, surmounted by a small lantern. Its two stories are 
articulated by superimposed orders of Corinthian half columns. Windows open in 
the upper story, small loopholes beside that in the center right above the entrance 
porch. The ground floor, rising from a circular platform surrounded by steps, is 
open all around. Only low and thin walls of opus reticulatum are inserted between 
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the piers with their half 
columns, almost as if 
they were stalls. Indeed, 
they are stalls — and the 
whole building is but a 
market hall, a strange 
type of structure which 
the XV Century appears 
to have considered an 
essential element of a 
market place all’ antico. 

We will have to 
make a little detour to 
understand how the hu- 
manists of the Early 
Renaissance hit upon 
the idea of placing such 
round halls in their pic- 
tures of market places 
and how they came to 
give these halls their 
specific form. As we | 

FIG. 5.— LUCIANO LAURANA (?).— Tragic Scene. — Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 

know today, market (Detail, see: Fig. 1). 
places in Late Repub- 
lican and Imperial times were called macella: a walled-in area was surrounded 
by shops which sometimes were protected by porticoes; a round structure, a 
tholos with conical roof rose in the center of the area, possibly a well-house and 
at the same time the shrine of the genius macelli; the Emperor’s shrine opened as 
a niche from one wall of the area. The Renaissance obviously knew none of these 
archeological data. But they could rely on literary and pictorial sources. A macel- 
lum according to Varro (De Lingua Latina, V, 147) was a market where all kinds 
of viands were sold and for which a place had been built. (“Haec omnia postquam 
contracta in unum locum quae ad vitum pertinebant et aedificatus locus, appella- 
tum macellum”). Dio Cassius (LXI, 18, 3) had confirmed this statement with 
special reference to Nero’s Macellum Magnum. Obviously then, a macellum was 
a building for market purposes — a super-market as it were. One further detail 
seemed to be contained in a reference, likewise from Varro and known through 
Nonius’ dictionary to the tholus macelli: any domed structure obviously was 


round. 
All these writers were known to the XV Century humanists: Varro’s sth 
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book; Nonius’ excerpts; and Dio Cassius in translation.” Their references to ma- 
cella and to the tholos macelli were common knowledge and they were bound to be 
misunderstood. A tholos was a dome; therefore a tholos macelli was a dome cover- 
ing a macellum (rather than a dome rising in a macellum area); therefore a 
macellum was a round, domed structure, serving the business of the market. This 
misinterpretation was seemingly confirmed by a series of Neronian coins, frequent 
at that time;*® they showed portions of the area with the surrounding porticoes 
and the tholos of the Macellum Magnum signed in big letters: MAC[ELLUM ] 
AUG[ust1]. The tholos presented itself as a round, two-storied open pavilion, 
supported by superimposed orders of Corinthian columns, and accessible by steps. 
Grilles, shaped very much like opus reticulatum, link the columns to each other, 
at least on the upper floor. The columns, in most examples of the series, appear 
to carry architraves in both stories. A conical, tiled roof crowned by an acroterium 
and perhaps with a center opening, terminates the structure. The whole building 
rises against the background of a two-storied colonnade. These coins then would 
support the picture of a macellum which any good XV Century humanist would 
have gained on the basis of the literary sources: round, two-storied, and with a 
conical roof or a dome. Since, at the same time the sources seemed to imply that 
this tholos was the macellum itself and thus nothing but a market hall, any mar- 
ket place would have to be characterized by such a round structure. Its existence, 
in the eyes of the XV Century humanists, would indeed characterize a square as 
a market place and set it off against other squares of a more aristocratic char- 
acter such as the ones described by Alberti. 

Traces of this link between round structure and market places are scattered 
through Renaissance descriptions and pictures. In a codex of 1465, belonging to 
and possibly illustrated by Giov. Marcanova, M.D. from Bologna, a round struc- 
ture occupies the center of the market place: its door is surmounted by a figure of 
Abundance holding a cornucopia in her arm. Vendors carry baskets with all kinds of 
edibles towards the building — another reference to Varro’s etymologies (forum= 
ferre) — or offer their wares seated on the ground.*® Another reminiscence of this 
same concept occurs in Filarete’s dream city, Sforzinda (1460-1464) : the middle 
of the market place is taken up by a small central building. It is a church (tempio) 
but it is still crowned by a figure of the Dea Copia.” 

But none of these buildings, in its design, is quite as close to the Macellum as 
described and depicted by the ancients, as the round structure in the Urbino panel. 


_ 17. G. Vorct, Die Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums (3), Leipzig, 1893, I, 247, 352; Varro, On the 
Latin Language, ED. R. Kent, Loeb Classical Library, London & Cambridge, Mass., 1938, pp CL 


18. K. WULZINGER, Die Macellum Dupondien des Nero, in: “Numismatik,” II (1933), 83 0H; 116) ft. 
19. CH. HUELSEN, La Roma Antica di Ciriaco d’Ancona, Rome, 1907, p. 27, pl. V. 


20. Antonio Averlino Filarete’s Traktat ueber die Baukunst . . published by W. v. OETTINGEN, Vienna 
1890 (“Quellenschriften fuer Kunstgeschichte un Kunsttechnik,” N.F., III). 
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FIG, 6.— LUCIANO LAURANA (?).— Comic Scene. — Galleria Nazionale delle Marche, Urbino, Italy. (Detail, see: Fig. 2). 


Thus the round building in the center of the Urbino panel rather than being 
an alien feature is, indeed, an essential element within the comic scene. The iden- 
tity with a macellum would have been obvious to any Renaissance humanist. Its 
presence would thus characterize the plaza as a market place, an every-day city 
square, surrounded by every-day buildings — some modern palaces, others petty 
bourgeois and obsolete. The elements of decay and of nature in and between these 
buildings would increase the “commonplace” character of the set. All this leads 
up to the fully developed Renaissance pattern of Serlio’s stage designs — if due 
changes are taken into consideration. To begin with, Serlio develops his lay-outs 
in terms of proscenium, backstage, and backdrop,” while the Urbino and Balti- 
more panels suggest mere backdrops. Secondly, and in addition to this funda- 
mental difference in the technique of stage design, Serlio, in comparison with the 
Quattrocento panels, deepens the contrast between the comic and tragic scenes: in 
his comic scene the elements of decay of every-day life and of obsolescence are 
more strongly marked; the Gothic elements, the low class of the structures, the 


21. See note 8. 
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eruption of ruin and nature into the town are stressed in an almost caricaturist way. 
Correspondingly he has eliminated all those features of a “noble” Renaissance and 
Roman architecture which in the Urbino panel were still present and which thus 
had tended to bridge the gap between the comic scene and its tragic counterpart, 
the Baltimore panel. Still, the Serlio designs are but a later and more clearly 
marked elaboration on a Renaissance interpretation of Vitruvian stage design — an 
interpretation of which the Baltimore and Urbino panels are, we submit, early 
examples. 

Even so, a great number of questions remain to be answered: the two most 
important refer, first to the stages intermediary between the panels of the 1470’s and 
Serlio’s evolved patterns; and second to the milieu in which the panels in Urbino 
and Baltimore could originate. Too little is known of stage design before 1545 
to give more than a cursory survey following the standard works on stage design. 
In his research in perspective and stage design Serlio, according to his own state- 
ment, drew on Baldassere Peruzzi, Girolamo Genga, Raphael and Bramante. With 
the exception of Bramante these are also mentioned by Vasari as champions of 
stage design. To my knowledge, no drawing is known from Genga’s hand; no stage 
drawing from Raphael’s. Only some stage designs attributed to Peruzzi have been 
published.” The deplorable state of Peruzzi research makes it impossible at the 
moment either to judge the attributions or to enlarge the number of drawings in 
this group; but those published seem indeed to bridge the gap between the Serlio 
drawings and the Quattrocento panels. Of course, nobody can tell which, if any, of 
these drawings were done for the performance of Cardinal Bibbiena’s comedy 
Calandria in October 1513, or for the other plays for which, according to Vasari, 
Peruzzi under the pontificate of Leo X made stage designs, with “palaces, . .. 
bizarre temples, loggias and various kinds of cornices. . . .”” But it seems that among 
his drawings two groups can be distinguished. A stage scene, full of temples, gran- 
diose palaces, obelisks and triumphal arches appears to be sketched in a drawing 
of the Taccuino Senese, evidently at the very end of Peruzzi’s life. On the other 
hand two or three earlier drawings are characterized as stage sets for comedies: the 
Turin drawing (Fig. 9), showing the left half of a backstage, reveals itself as a 
“comic” scene by the presence of a tavern and by the modest character of the sur- 
rounding houses with their large projecting roofs on long brackets, Likewise, the 
large sheet in the Uffizi (Fig. 10) must have been intended for a comedy. Again 
it shows a tavern, this time with pointed windows and with a covered balcony on 
the top floor; next to it rises a modest house with an asymmetrical facade and an 
overhanging bracketed roof; further in front stands a tiny palace with loggias on 
the lower and upper floors. There appear, moreover, the dome of a church, two or 
three campanili and a number of ruins such as the Castel S. Angelo, the Colosseum 


22. NISSEN, Of. cit., pl. 22; FERRARI, Op. cit., pl. II. 
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FIG. 7.— LUCIANO LAURANA (?).— Comic Scene. — Galleria Nazionale delle Marche, Urbino, Italy. (Detail, see: Fig. 2). 


and the Torre delle Milizie, most of them with bushes growing from between 
their crumbling stones. 

The majority of these elements anticipate Serlio’s final pattern of the comic 
scene. At the same time, however, they clearly mark an earlier stage in the devel- 
opment. Indeed, the Gothic elements are hardly brought out. Renaissance fea- 
tures are more strongly stressed and are intermingled with architectural features 
from Roman antiquity which in Serlio’s concept twenty years later, were reserved 
for the design of the tragic scene: Roman ruins and obelisks, triumphal arches and 
columns, and a small Roman temple. The separation of the vocabulary has, as it 
were, not yet been perfected. “Noble” elements are still interspersed with the over- 
all “ignoble” architecture of the scena comica. We say still, for it seems as though 
the “ignoble” features — Gothic windows, balconies, small houses and an over-all 
unclassical attitude — were between 1500 and 1540 gradually crowding out the 
Renaissance and classical elements which formerly had been present also in the 
comic scene. The stage design for a performance of the Calandria at Urbino in 1613, 
directed and described by Baldassare Castiglione, has often been quoted. It showed 
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a street near the walls of the town (the low class character of the comedy is thus 
emphasized) with churches and taverns, both in backstage constructions and 
backdrop perspective; but intermingled with these “ignoble” elements were not 
only palaces, but (one thinks of the Urbino Macellum) an ocatgonal fempio in 
the center and, on the left-hand side of the stage, a triumphal arch surmounted by 
an equestrian statue and decorated with other sculptures. On the other hand, the 
description of a stage set designed for a performance in Ferrara in 1508, of Ari- 
osto’s Cassaria mentions no classical elements, only “houses, belfries and gardens” 
(“una contracta et prospettiva de una terra cum casa, chiesia, campanile et zard- 
ini...”). Still, by and large, it would seem that the further back we go within the 
period of 1470-1520, the more the comic scene is still conceived in an over-all 
classical design. Its architecture differs from the “noble” stage set only by certain 
features, such as balconies, overhangs and loggias and by their being intermingled 
with every-day elements, such as church facades and bell-towers, as well as by 
their delapidation. 

Back beyond 1500 the beginnings of stage design are even harder to trace. The 
engraved architectural perspective of a street with palaces, triumphal arches and 
campanile, signed with Bramante’s name, seems indeed to compete with Peruzzi’s 
large drawing in the Uffizi. Like this it intermingles classical and Renaissance ele- 
ments and clearly separates proscenium, backstage and backdrop; but it is now at- 
tributed to Cesariano and thus not necessarily earlier than Peruzzi’s.* A drawing, 
likewise Bramantesque, in the Ambrosiana, is beyond doubt a comic scene, but it 
is hardly earlier than 1530.™ 

The one much quoted clue to an early stage perspective is a statement made 
by Giovanni Sulpizio da Veroli. In the dedication to Cardinal Raphael Riario 
which prefaces the first Vitruvius edition, Sulpizio lauds the Cardinal for having 
first presented on a regular stage an ancient tragedy, and for having erected to this 
end, between 1484 and 1486, a tent theatre in his own palace; and also for having 
first shown “nostro saeculo ... picturatae scenae faciem’’ at the occasion of the per- 
formance of a comedy by Pomponius Laetus.” The date of this latter event is not 
given, but it must fall between Raphael Riario’s election to the purple, December 
1477, and the date of the dedication, ca. 1486. The term “facies picturatae scenae”’ 
can be interpreted correctly only within the context of Giovanni Sulpizio’s entire 
preface. Sulpizio thinks of a stage obviously as consisting of a platform 5 feet 
high (corresponding to Vitruvius’ pulpitum) and of a facies. The place and shape 
of this facies are not explained. Thus it might be located either at the entrance to 
the platform, framing it as a stage prospect, or at its end, terminating it as a back- 


23. F. Maracuzzi-VALERI, La Corte di Lodovico il Moro, II, Milan, 1915, p. 309. 

24. Ibid. pp. 3x f. - 

25. L. Vitruvi Pollionis ad Caesarem Augustum de Architectura liber primus (-decimus), Ep. JOANNES SuL- 
PITIUS, Rome, about 1486. 
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FIG. 8.— LUCIANO LAURANA (?).— Comic Scene. — Galleria Nazionale delle Marche, Urbino, Italy. (Detail, see: Fig. 2). 


drop.” Yet the term facies is explained again in another passage of the preface. 
There Sulpizio states that it would not be hard to construct a facies which could be 
turned around or pushed aside (“versatilem et ductilem quando libuerit facies non 
difiiculter’) ; thus it cannot be a framing stage prospect, or a curtain, but only a 
backdrop. Such a backdrop might still have been designed as a scaenae frons (Vitru- 
vius, V, 6, 7; VII, 10) with painted columns and three openings. Yet such a “cor- 
rect interpretation” of Vitruvius appears in Italy first in Barbaro’s illustrations in 
1568. The XV and early XVI Centuries speak only of stage sets with painted 
towers, palaces or landscapes. Thus Sulpizio’s reference appears to be to a painted 
backdrop of this latter type. 

The combination of these three figures, Raphael Riario, Giovanni Sulpizio da 
Veroli and Pomponius Laetus, spotlights the circle of problems which attended the 
origins of Renaissance stage design in the last decades of the XV Century. Riario, 
the brilliant and spendthrift nephew of Sixtus IV, was related through the mar- 
riage of his Rovere cousins to the princely houses of Ferrara and Urbino. In the 


26. SCHARFF, Of. cit., pp. 7 ff. as against HERRMANN, Of. cit., p. 295 ff., LECLERC, Of. cit., p. 71 and others. 
27. KERNODLE, Of. cit., pp. 174 ff. 
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1480’s and 1490’s he had 
the Palazzo della Can- 
celleria designed as his 
residence by an architect 
following Leone Battista 
Alberti, and possibly 
from Alberti’s Urbinate 
circle. He was a leading 
protector of the theatri- 
cal revival in Rome, a 
revival which paralleled 
the contemporary related 
movements at the dynas- 
tic courts of Herrara, 
Urbino and Mantua. 
Pomponius Laetus was 
the outstanding figure in 
this revival: philologist, 
antiquarian, archeologist 
and one of the survivors 
of the unfortunate Roman 
Academy of the 1460’s 
and the ensuing persecu- 
tion—a martyr of an- 
tiquity. Resuscitated as it 
were, he was the fore- 
most theatrical producer 
of the 1480’s: Plautus’ 
Menaechmi and Eptdi- — 
cus, ‘Terence’s Andria, 
FIG, 9, — BALDASSARE PERUZZI. — Comic Scene. — Palazzo Reale, Turin, Italy. Seneca’s Hi ppolytus were 


among his productions 
performed in Rome both in public on the Capitoline Hill, and in private at the 


Castel Sant’ Angelo and in Riario’s palace. At the same time Pomponius Laetus 
was one of the outstanding authorities on technical Latin writers. Together with 
Sulpizio, he edited Frontinus’ On Aqueducts, which is added to the first printed 
edition of Vitruvius, the very one dedicated to Cardinal Riario, and he seems to 
have assisted Sulpizio also in preparing the latter. 

Vitruvian studies, the theatrical revival of Plautus, Terence and Seneca, and 
the beginnings of stage design, thus formed an inseparable triad in late XV Cen- 
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tury Rome. Sulpizio’s dedicatory letter to the young Cardinal reveals this inter- 
locking. It is, in short, nothing but a harangue, imploring the Cardinal to support 
the theatrical revival by erecting a new theatre building. Vitruvius, if he were 
alive, so the argument runs, “would be working for you, building camps, villas, 


FIG. 10. — BALDASSARE PERUZZI. — Comic Scene. — Cabinetto delle Stampe, Uffizi, Florence, Italy. 


churches, porticoes, castles and palaces, but in the first place theatres. . . . Go 
ahead, then, and build a theatre! Yours compare with the achievements of the an- 
cients, you have set up a theatre tent, and a painted scene. We need no gold or 
silver or ivory scene — just a ‘modest place’ after the prescriptions of Vitruvius. ... 
We need a theatre ... Of churches we have a goodly number and you can build 
them when you are old... . The late Pope Sixtus, the present Pope Innocent have 
improved and are improving the looks of the city. What, then, is left for our time 
to do aside from bringing water to the town (an obvious allusion to Frontinus’ 
work appended to the edition) and from setting up a theatre...” | 
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Vitruvian studies and the revival of the theatre were closely linked in the 
1480’s. The same circle of persons was involved. Indeed, it almost seems as though 
Vitruvius’ work had been considered, at least partly, as an introduction to theatre 
design. His few sentences on the three types of scenes are, needless to say, of para- 
mount importance, being determining factors in the development of stage design 
throughout the Renaissance. But perhaps one can go beyond this starting point. 
No doubt Vitruvius’ remarks on perspective referred to stage design — specifically 
to the design of a scaenae frons.® In the Renaissance they would be interpreted 
as referring to stage backdrops; the very term “scenographia” would suggest 
such a link and, indeed, as pointed out before, the XVI Century remained fully 
aware of this interpretation. At the same time an approach of still greater impor- 
tance should be considered: Vitruvius’ and altogether ancient architecture could 
obviously be represented on a stage set with the greatest ease, far easier, indeed, 
than in reality. Antiquity, as interpreted by the Renaissance, was distinctly a never- 
never land — a higher reality which was fully consistent in itself. In a city, such as 
Rome or Florence or Mantua, an individual building, a church, a palace, perhaps a 
single house, could be set up to represent revived Antiquity. It would stand out 
from the medieval surroundings, but it would stand out like a sore thumb. To re- 
model an entire town remained an ideal never achieved — aside from the very 
partial rebuilding of tiny Pienza — and obviously difficult to achieve where hard 
reality was concerned. But it could be done on the canvas of a stage set. This, we 
should say, is the real link between Vitruvian studies and stage design. 

No doubt the two panels under discussion might be detailed sketches or 
models for actual stage design. But there is no need for such far-reaching assump- 
tions; they may just as well be experiments in evolving scenes on the basis of 
Vitruvius — a kind of painted commentary to his chapter on the theatre. The dif- 
ference between models and experiments is small, and certainly it was negligible 
in the circles in which, during the late XV Century, Vitruvius, Plautus and Ter- 
ence were being interpreted, commented on, and revived. In any case, the two 
panels in Urbino and Baltimore are in our opinion early, and perhaps the earliest, 
attempts of the Renaissance to create an image of the comic and the tragic scene 
al Vitruvio. Urbino, in the 1470's, was, it seems, a focus of stage design. This is 
not strange if one remembers that during these very years it was a center of per- 
spective studies, of architecture and of architectural theory: witness Piero della 
Francesca, Luciano Laurana, Francesco di Giorgio Martini and young Bramante. 

Kimball has convincingly proved the dependence of the architectural design 
of the panels on the theories of Leone Battista Alberti. Indeed, the architecture 
of Urbino in this decade is largely dependent on his work, both in theory and 


_ 28. See note 8 and À. M. G, Litre, Scaenographia, in: “Art Bulletin,” XVIII -(1936), 407 ff.; IDEM, Per- 
spective and Scene Painting, in: “ibid.” XIX (1937), pp. 487 ff. 
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practice: the main parts of the Ducal palace; the church of S. Bernardino; and 
the related buildings in Jesi, Pesaro and Cortona. Could Alberti, then, also have 
stimulated the development of stage designs as first represented by the two panels? 
His remarks in De Re Aedificatoria (VIII, 7) are brief. Obviously they are ex- 
cerpts from Vitruvius, but just for this reason they are worth quoting: “Since 
in the theatre three kinds of poets were active: the tragic kind who presented the 
miseries of the tyrants; the comic type who explained the worries and concerns 
of the house fathers; the satirical who sang of the loveliness of the country, and 
the loves of the shepherds; there existed also an arrangement whereby, through a 
turning mechanism, a painted backdrop could be immediately produced, and there 
would appear either a courtyard (atrium) or a house or a forest, according to 
what they had to say and the stories they enacted.” Thus Alberti thinks of stage de- 
sign along three lines: first, there are no stage wings and the scene is limited to 
the mere painting of a backdrop. Second, this backdrop is limited to represent- 
ing a courtyard or palace (atrium may mean either) or a single modest house 
(the term casa indicates its lowly condition) or a forest; and while Alberti does 
not expressly state so, the entire background of his writings and of his experiments 
with perspective peep-shows, allows the inference that these representations were 
done in the form of architectural perspectives. Third, the three backdrops which 
were needed for tragedies, comedies, and satyres were envisaged as mounted on a 
turning device on which they could supposedly be wheeled about, according to 
what kind of play was performed. 

This turning machine was obviously thought of as a triangular prism bearing 
one scene on each face; the “versatilis facies” of Sulpizio’s preface immediately 
comes to mind. Obviously the device was a misinterpretation of the periaktoz, tri- 
angular prisms discussed and described by Vitruvius for use in the stage wings 
(the Latin translation of periaktos would be versatilis). Scenes like those on the 
panels in Urbino and Baltimore could easily have been painted on the sides of 
such a triangular prism. It is also obvious from his work that Alberti conceived 
the tragic and comic scene in terms of “noble” and “ignoble” architecture respec- 
tively. But again it is obvious that at the time of writing De Re Aedificatoria, 
around 1450, he had not worked out the details of such a mechanism, or for that 
matter of the scenes. The simple atrium and casa are the barest indications of 
backdrops for the tragic and comic scenes respectively. They contrast a noble and 
an ignoble architecture, but it is a far cry from them to the highly developed 
plazas in the Baltimore and Urbino panels. Of course, one wants to remember 
that Alberti’s concepts of stage design may well have changed into more elaborate 
schemes toward the end of his life. But it seems neither fair nor necessary to press 
this point. Certainly it was Alberti who first conceived the idea of using architec- 
tural perspectives for stage backdrops; certainly the architectures of the two pan- 
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els were evolved from the background of Albertian theories and buildings; and 
certainly the development of Vitruvian studies and of theatrical experiments 
throughout the second half of the XV Century took place within a circle of which 
Alberti was a dominating figure —a circle which comprised the revived Roman 
Academy with Pomponius Laetus and Sulpitius Verulanus and which extended to 
the humanist courts of Central and Upper Italy — Mantua, Ferrara, Urbino. 
Such is the background against which we want to place the two panels at 
Urbino and Baltimore — the first preserved experiments in stage design in the XV 


Century. 
RICHARD KRAUTHEIMER. 
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A DUTCH INTIMIST 
PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA 


hi 


A LONE woman enlivens each of the two best paintings by 
Janssens: the Sweeping and the Reading. These two canvases pass as pendants, 
offering, in the intimacy of the home, two contrasting visions — one of work, and 
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the other of leisure. This time the costume cannot indicate the date; indeed, the 
figures wear ordinary every-day clothes which escape the fluctuations of fashion. 
Yet, these two paintings belong to the apogee of Janssens’ Interiors, about 1675. 

The Sweeping must have met with success. There are two versions of the 
painting—in the Museum of the Petit Palais, Paris, and at the Hermitage, Lenin- 
grad. Of a third version, which is wandering about somewhere, we at least possess 
a photograph which we reproduce here (Fig. 1). This picture is 10 centimeters 
higher than the others, which gives the tiling wider space, more in line with 
the scale of Janssens’ aims. It also seems to be more vigorous than the Petit Palais 
version which remains dull in spite of the usual, pleasant light effect.* 

This was the most nomadic and the most versatile of Janssens’ works. Between 
1798 and 1857 it passed through eight sales until it was acquired by the brothers 
Dutuit, the famous art lovers from Rouen who stopped its peregrinations by be- 
queathing it to the city of Paris. Then it started on a tour of various attributions. 
In 1892, thanks to Hofstede de Groot, it passed in normal course from Pieter de 
Hooch to Janssens; but the fancy of the curators of the Petit Palais was going to 
embroider this name with unexpected variations. In 1902, it occurred to Georges 
Cain that the artist in question was the portraitist Janson van Ceulen; and he states: 
“This picture being, therefore, rather exceptional in the work of an esteemed 
painter, constitutes, at the very least, an object of great curiosity.” Henry Lapauze, 
in 1907, chose a Fleming, Victor-Honoré Janssens, who painted ceilings and made 
tapestry cartoons. And he gives no explanation for the Jan-Pieter Janssens whom 
he invented in 1925.” 


1. According to the Catalogue of the Rikoff Sale, the blouse of the servant is brown and her skirt blue. Can- 
vas, 72 x 62. David Bierens Sale, Amsterdam, Nov. 15, 1881, No. 53, pl., as by P. de Hooch; the catalogue informs 
us that David Bierens died in 1827 in Amsterdam; acquired at the sale by the Frederik Muller firm of Amsterdam 
for 9000 florins. On this occasion, the magazine “De Kunstbode” expresses doubt about the authenticity of this Pieter 
de Hooch. HOFSTEDE DE GROOT restores it to Jannsens in 1891; it belonged at that time to the Rikoff Collection, Paris; 
Rikoff Sale, Paris, Dec. 4-7, 1907, No. 10, pl., as by Janssens, sold for 20,500 francs to the Seligmann firm in Paris 
which refused to reveal the name of the client to whom the painting was sold. At approximately this time it must 
have been offered to the Mauritshuis, The Hague, as the photograph of this painting, on sale at Braun’s in Paris, is 
marked: “at present in the Museum of The Hague.” It is likely that this is the painting which appeared at the 
William Garnet Sale, London (Christie), Nov. 29, 1929, No. 99, as: “A Domestic Sweeping a Tesselated Floor”; the 
dimensions, 70 x 62, seem indeed to correspond. BiBL.: Review of the Bierens Sale, in: “De Kunstbode,” 1881, p. 
372; Horsrene DE Groot, De Schilder Janssens, in: “Oud-Holland,” 1891, pp. 286-287, No. 9, pl.; IBib., Proeve Eener 
Kritische Beschryving van het Werk van Pieter de Hooch, in: “Oud-Holland,” 1892, p. 186, No. 74; IBin., Beschrei- 
bendes und Kritisches Verzeichnis der hervorragendsten Holländischen Maler des XVII Jahrhunderts, vol. I, 1907, 
p. 570, No. 19 of the false works of Pieter de Hooch. REPR.: BRAUN photograph No. 16.492. 

2. On the gray walls with bluish reflections, the black tiles, discolored by the sun, and the white tiles form a 
contrast with the reds of the draperies and the chairs as well as with the slight red touch on the left sleeve of the 
straw yellow blouse. Through the open door one can see, in the neighboring room, a fireplace of white and black 
marble on which there are white ceramics with blue decorations. Canvas, 61 x 59. In all the sales which we will 
mention below, the painting is listed as a work of Pieter de Hooch. Jan Jacob de Bruin Sale, Amsterdam Sept. 12 
1798, No. 26, 900 florins, to van der Werff; A. van der Werff van Zuidland Sale, at Dordrecht, June 31, eer No. 
40, 700 florins, to Beckman; Sale at Amsterdam, Apr. 29, 1817, No. 35, as “by, or in the manner of Pieter de Hoach 2 
for 290 florins to Hulswit. HOFSTEDE DE Groor who, in 1892, knew only the Sweeping in the Rikoff Collection 
thought that this was the painting which passed through the above-mentioned three sales; however, the Fe 
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FIG. 1, — PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA. — The Sweeping. — Formerly Rikoff Collection, Paris. 
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As to the Leningrad Sweeping, it is exactly like the Petit Palais version in 
composition and measurements. Waagen states it to be “of rare clarity” and “the 
sun effect of extraordinary brilliance.” In 1912, it was bequeathed to the Hermi- 
tage as a work of Pieter de Hooch by Count Paul Stroganoff, who had it as early 
as 1864 at his Sergeieffskaya Palace in St. Petersburg. At the time it entered the 
Hermitage, it was attributed to Janssens by Lippart. 

These three versions of the Sweeping were probably not the only ones in ex- 
istence. Two lost paintings, one smaller than the other, must have repeated the 
same composition. They appeared at auction with a signature that was garbled by 
the experts. In 1829 on the first one, it was read: “Hansen.” A certain Lambertus 
Johannes Hansen, genre painter, was indeed then living in Holland (1803-1859). 
The auction catalogue, therefore, boldly states: “After Pieter de Hooch, by L. J. 
Hansen.” Since then, this Lambertus has passed as an imitator of de Hooch, al- 
though only two of his works—a View of a City and a Vegetable Market— are 
known.“ As to the second painting, it was christened, in 1908, as being by P. Tans- 
sens.° In addition to that, we find another copy of the Sweeping;° then, two men- 


ments are against this identification; they correspond to the versions in the Petit Palais, Paris, and the Hermitage, 
Leningrad; as both of these are of the same dimensions, either of the two can be considered for this identification, the 
Hermitage canvas having been located only in 1864; Sale [Sherbatoff] in Paris, March 6, 1838, No. 16, 1850 francs 
to Marquis d’Harcourt; Vicomte d’Harcourt Sale, Paris, Jan. 31, 1842, No. 140, 4600 francs; Paul Périer Sale, Paris, 
March 16-17, 1843, No. 20, as “coming from the d’Harcourt cabinet,” 4020 francs; it is this sale that is mentioned 
in: BALKEMA, Biographie des Peintres Flamands et Hollandais, Ghent, 1844(Pieter de Hooch), where it is indicated 
as: “a sale in Paris, at M. de Bonnefons’”; Sale [Meffre] in Paris, Nov. 17-18, 1845, No. 65; Patureau d'Anvers 
Sale, Paris, Apr. 20, 1857, No. 10, as coming from the Vicomte d’Harcourt and Paul Périer Collections, 3850 francs, 
to Dutuit; according to a handwritten comment on the copy of the catalogue of that sale which belongs to the 
Bibliothéque d’Art et d’Archéologie, Paris, Patureau bad bought it for 12,000 francs; when Auguste Dutuit of 
Rouen, who survived his brother, died in July 1902, he bequeathed it, with the Collection the two brothers Dutuit 
owned in common, to the city of Paris. BiBL.: HorstepE DE Groot, De Schilder Janssens, Op. cit., 1891, p. 268, 
Nos. 9A, 9B and 9c; IBin., Proeve ..., Op. cit., 1892, p. 187, No. 81; Igin., Beschreibendes . . ., Op. cit., vol. I, 
1907, p. 570, No. 24 of the false works of Pieter de Hooch; GEORGES CAIN, Le Legs Dutuit, in: “Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts,” 1902, repr. p. 443: “Pieter Janssens”; IBin., La Collection Dutuit au Petit Palais des Champs- 
Elysées, Paris, 1903, s.p., “Cornelis Janson van Ceulen,” pl.; H. LAPAUZE, Catalogue Sommaire des Collections. 
Dutuit, Paris, 1907, p. 180, No. 945: “Victor-Honoré Janssens, 1664-1739”; Ipip., Le Palais des Beaux-Arts de la 
Ville de Paris, 1910, p. 272, repr.: “Pieter Janssens”; IBi., Catalogue Sommaire des Collections Dutuit, Paris, 1925, 
Mo. 951: “Jan Pieter Janssens.” Repr.: in addition to the above-mentioned three figures and plates there is a 
photograph on sale at the BULLOZ firm, Paris. 

3. Canvas, 61 x 59. BrpL.: WAAGEN, in: Die Gemdldesammlung in der kaiserlichen Ermitage . . . nebst Be- 
merkungen über andere dortige Kunstsammlungen, Munich, 1864, p. 412, mentions it as belonging to the Stroganoff 
Collection; E. pe Lippart, Le Legs du Comte Paul Stroganoff à l’Ermitage Imperial, in: “Starye Gody,’ 1912, vol. 
II, p. 33, pl., as by Pieter Janssens. 

4. The description in the Catalogue of the Mundler Sale is the less laconic one: “An interior lighted by 
sun; a servant is sweeping. On the walls hang some paintings and mirrors, Various furnishings. An opening on a 
neighboring room.” Canvas, 135 x 122. Sale at Amsterdam, May 14, 1829, No. 413. The signature must have been 
effaced later, since the name of Hansen will never be brought into the picture again; van Lynden van Hemmen 
Sale, Amsterdam, Nov. 10, 1846, No. 56: “in the manner of Pieter de Hooch”; Mundler Sale, Amsterdam, Sept. 26, 
1854, No, 21: “by Pieter de Hooch or in his manner.” Bist.: Horstepz DE Groot, in: De Schilder Janssens, Op. 
cit., 1891, p. 268, indicates the sales of 1829 and 1854. 

5. “The interior of an apartment with a servant who is sweeping.” 49 x 45. Hermann Zoeppritz Sale, Lon- 
don (Christie), May 15, 1908, No. 26. 

6. 55 x 53. Daigremont Sale, Paris, Feb. 27-28, 1861, No. 61, as an original by‘ Pieter de Hooch. A hand- 
written note on the issue of the catalogue of that sale belonging to the Bibliothéque d’Art et d’Archéologie, Paris, 
indicates this painting as a “copy” which confirms the final price at which it was auctioned off: 600 francs. 


FIG, 2. — PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA. — The Reading. — Old Pinacothek, Munich, Germany. 
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tions of the same subject which may refer to some already mentioned version ;* 
and, we will meet one more variant shortly. 

The Sweeping expresses the painter’s ideal with extreme rigor. Never have 
the lines been so inflexible, the verticals so straightly projected, the surfaces — be- 
tween the almost unreal chairs and the high hung, closely placed pictures — more 
bare and more cold. Everything contributes to impressing upon us the idea of 
frigid cleanliness and implacable order. The servant, standing within the limpid 
space, isolated amidst many reflections, is watchful of leaving no spot on the 
floor—nothing but the shadow that follows her. A cold picture, but one from 
which there emanates a penetrating charm! That is because, like every Interior 
by Janssens, it has its roots in human feeling. In laconic traits it symbolizes the 
Dutch dream of intimacy. ; 

We know to what an existence nature was subjecting the inhabitant of these 
low countries. An unkind climate penetrated him with cold, fog and rain. The 
plains — trembling marshes coveted by the sea — between the moving dunes, threat- 
ened to engulf him. He worked unceasingly to save the soil from the waters, but 
the arid soil, rejecting him, pushed him back into the water. Let him go to the 
ocean in search of fortune, brave other perils, touch torrid islands and icy con- 
tinents. Then will there grow in him the thirst for an antidote, for a home of the 
kind created by Janssens; a haven so closed, so bare, as to be unable to admit or 
hide any evil; a haven whose cleanliness would make him forget the mud, its pre- 
cise lines, the fog, and its stable order, all shifting elements. Such a haven will 
have to be spacious so as not to oppress him; shadowy and sunny so as to lull his 
fatigue and dispel his anguish. There will the Dutchman find rest. 

To what lengths does he not go to create such a refuge! “My home is my only 
luxury,” says, in substance, a rich tradesman: “For it I open up my treasure, my 
coffer; what it demands, I must buy.”* And to what trouble do the ladies not go 
for its upkeep: “They place all their pride and contentment in the neatness of 
their home.”* Janssens presents this dwelling in its most perfect state. We are in 
summer and it is Sunday. The wear of the year, the bruises of winter, have 
been repaired in the spring, thanks to that Dutch zeal which still today effaces with 
each April the wrinkles of the old dwellings. The women have then, undertaken the 
Easter cleaning—"A frightful operation,” as certain contemporaries put it? For 
that matter, every Saturday is a real “witches’ sabbath.” On that day the 


7. A. “A painting by Janssens where the servant is sweeping.” Inventory of Elisabeth Oosterdyk, widow of 
Johannes van Ceulen, Amsterdam, March 23, 1716; appraised at 50 florins—as high as a painting by Pieter de 
Hooch listed in the same inventory; mentioned by Breprus, Kiinstler-Inventare, vol. V, p. 1772. B. “Servant sweep- 
ing the room, old coffer . . .,” John Barlie Sale, June 20, 1838, No. 87, as by Pieter de Hooch. 

8. In a comedy by Asselyn; see: SCHOTEL, Oud-Hollandsch Huisgezin in der XVII. Eeuw, Haarlem, 186 

9. ParivaL, Les Délices de la Hollande, Leyden, 1651, p. 19. “es 

10. CASIMIR FRAICHOT, Remarques Historiques et Critiques Faites dans un Voyage d'Italie en Hollande dans 


l'Année 1704, Cologne-Amsterdam, 1705, quoted by: Murris, La Hollande et les Hollandais Vus par les Français 
Paris, 1925, pp. 113-114. SUG 
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FIG, 3.— PIETER JANSSENS ELINGA. — The Two Musicians. — Hallwyl Collection, Stockholm. 


women have their “walls and pavement washed inside and out; they have the 
benches, the buffets, the tables, the stools and the chairs rubbed up so much that 
they make them shine like mirrors.”"* Now we come to the following day, with 
the big room appearing as we see it in the Sweeping, the Reading Woman, and the 
Reading — dressed up in the freshness of its Sunday best, adorned in grays tinted 
with aquamarine reflections, in translucent whites and blacks, spreading out like 
liquid sheets which, at the caprice of the light, shine, blaze, or radiate. 

This “sabbath” must have been picturesque, with “the stout, good-natured 
maids, their sleeves rolled to their elbow, who... without mercy, curry all the 
furniture.”’” Why did the genre painters hardly pause before such images while 
they were inexhaustible in regard to everything connected with food and needle- 
work? Probably out of spite for the “ancillary mania” which annoys men in the 
United-Provinces as those elsewhere.”* Pieter de Hooch himself almost always 

11. PARIVAL, Op. cit., p. 19. 

12. FRAICHOT, Op. cit., in: Murris, Of. cit., p. 114. 


13. The poet Hooft, in a letter of May 8, 1639, writes in reference to spring cleanings: “We enjoy here the 
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yearly ancillary mania... . 
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relegates the broom to some corner, while Janssens brings it into action, although 
in a Platonic way — to polish the shiny tiles. In the hour of leisure and rest, when 
the artist admires his home, he remembers the effort which made it perfect, and 
he honors the means responsible for this. His Sweeping Women evoke the Dutch 
virtues which, in the home, fill objects with beauty and human beings with con- 
tentment, and which give to his paintings a flavor of purity. 

Here is an aspect of that hour of leisure. The Reading (Fig. 2) is quite a 
handsome painting. In it the artist makes use of “set-offs” but of inanimate ones, 
in the manner of Vermeer. Certain portions of this picture are among his best 
achievements in painting. Within a similar arrangement, it forms a contrast in 
style to its pendant, the Sweeping (Fig. 1), just as it contrasts with it in subject. 

Of ‘all our Interiors none is less geometrical than this. It is the only one in 
which an ordinary floor replaces the firm sections of black and white tile. The 
beams and the casings sag, while the facade of the neighboring house, with its de- 
crepit bricks, looks wavering and deformed through the uneven window panes. 
The painter’s touch appears emancipated and, from time to time, seems to poke 
fun at the drawing. The two patches of light with their impastos, the oranges 
with their granular surface, and especially the neighboring wall — an exquisite 
cluster of grays, pinks and whites framed by the window — are all of a freedom - 
remarkable for our artist. It is the reign of cleanliness whose glow, however, lacks 
the mirror-like appearance of the marble floors. There is here still the same 
basic order but some objects are scattered around — the shoes, the cape which the 
woman must have taken off when entering the room, a cushion, a dish of fruit. 
The dwelling relaxes from its usual sternness. It gives in to the comforts of 
man and seems to acknowledge the human care that made it what it is. Without 
doors or outlet, as though to be warmer and more peaceful, low-ceilinged as 
though to better protect, it even offers its solitary occupant an almost comfort- 
able chair! And we, too, feel the snugness of this “little woman” savoring both 
her book and the friendliness of her own dwelling! 

While the Sweeping, as proved by the number of its replicas, was a favorite 
with the art lovers of its own time, the modern public has given its preference 
to the Reading. We indeed value the intellectual delight it offers but to which 
the genre paintings of the United-Provinces generally give little thought. They 
usually show learned men studying large in-folios, old women meditating upon 
the Bible, young ones deciphering love letters; but the simple pleasure of reading 
hardly ever appears outside of this sober scene. The two pendants, at the very 
summit of the series of Interiors in which Janssens celebrates the charms of the 
Dutch dwelling, seem to symbolize, as in a diptych, the active life and the con- 
templative one, both devoted to the cult of the home. 

There is no known replica of the Reading but there are three or four 
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FIG. 4.— PIETER DE HOOCH. — Leaving for a Walk. — Museum of Strasbourg, France. 


copies of it, and the history of that painting is short, since it entered the collec- 
tions of the Pinacothek of Munich as early as 1791.* Hofstede de Groot took it, 
with so many others, away from Pieter de Hooch (1890) to restore it to Janssens.” 


14. Copies of the Reading: a. Ricketts Sale, Paris, Dec. 8, 1846, No. 335. Panel, 32 x 27. “Reduced copy of 
the painting in The Hague (sic), by Pieter de Hooch.” 8. Raedt van Oldenbarneveldt Sale, Amsterdam, Nov. 6, 
1900, No. 52. Canvas, 74 x 62. “Very beautiful copy of the painting in the Munich Pinacothek by de Hooch.” c. A 
very mediocre copy was offered to the National Gallery, London, in 1915 (according to a communication of Sir 
Robert Witt, Trustee of the National Gallery, London). p. The documentary albums left by HOFSTEDE DE GROOT to 
the Rijksbureau of The Hague contain the photograph of what appears to be a bad copy, but which may be iden- 
tical with the preceding one. Before DE Groot’s death (1928) it belonged to Countess A, Valetta in New York 
of whom we have not succeeded in finding trace. 
15. The reading woman wears a red blouse and dark blue skirt. The shoes are vieux rouge, almost pink. 
The chairs are of red leather. On the usual iron coffer with steel trappings, a dark green cloth. On the floor, a 
brown cushion. In a white porcelain dish, decorated in blue, two oranges and one lemon. At the base of the wall, 
(Continued on next page) 
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Among the lost 
paintings, another Sweep- 
ing and another Reading 
also formed a pair. They 
were horizontal and very 
reduced in size, and both 
showed two open doors 
in the room. We can fol- 
low the small Sweeping 
from 1810 to 1840 under 
the name ofmbicter ede 
Hooch, passing through 
various sales and collec- 
tions. Fifty years later, 


a plinth in Delft tile. Canvas, 
75 x 62. The Munich Pinacothek 
bought it, in 1791, from a cer- 
tain de Vigneux; Catalogue of 1930, 
No. 284, repr.; Wermeer Exhibi- 
tion, Boymans Museum, Rotterdam, 
1935, No. 60, fig. 105. BIBL.: SMITH, 
A Catalogue Raisonné of the most 
Eminent Dutch . . . Painters, vol. 
IV, London, 1833, p. 231, No. 40 
of the works of Pieter de Hooch; 
: SE à ath HOFSTEDE DE Groot, Johannes Jans- 
FIG. 5.—ATTR. TO JANSSENS. — The ee Formerly Kirstein Collection, Leipzig, seus, ine “Zeitschute tan Bildende 
Kunst,” 1890, pp. 134-135, repr.; 
IBin., De Schilder Janssens, Op. cit., pp. 285-286, repr. (wood engraving) ; IBin., Proeve ..., Op. cit., 1892, p. 185, 
No. 64; Ipip., Beschreibendes .. ., Op. cit., vol. I, 1907, p. 570, No. 14 of the false works of Pieter de Hooch; 
W. R. VALENTINER, Pieter de Hooch, Des Meisters Gemälde (Klassiker der Kunst, vol. 35), Stuttgart, 1929, repr., 
p. 192. Repr.: In addition to the five above-mentioned reproductions, the list of which might be increased, there 
are the lithographs by Piloty and Quaglio, the etching by J. L. Raab and color, or black and white photographs 
by HANFSTAENGL, SEEMAN, etc. 

16. The composition of the small Sweeping, as can be judged from the catalogues where it was described, 
is as follows: A marble-flagged room, magnificently lighted by rays of daylight which fall from the windows in the 
rear. A red curtain is drawn over part of one of them. Six pictures decorate the walls, A table covered with a 
red rug, on which a lute and music books are placed, two chairs and a coffer constitute all the furniture. A door 
is opened on an adjacent apartment where a chair can be seen. Another door opens on a little court enclosed by 
a house. Almost in the foreground a servant, seen in back view, is sweeping. Panel, 28 x 34. Ploos van Amstel 
Sale, (after HOFSTEDE DE GROOT) 1810, 241 florins, to Yz. Smith; Mme. Hogguer Sale, Amsterdam, Aug. 18, 1817, No. 
20, 765 florins, to Coclers; L. B. Coclers Sale, Amsterdam, Apr. 19, 1819, No. 25, 699 florins; Prince de Garvé Col- 
lection, Brussels, from whom Smith bought the painting in 1830; when SMITH published his Catalogue of Pieter 
de Hooch (1833), it belonged to Baron Puthon, banker and factory owner in Vienna; the latter died in 1839, and 
the Collection passed to his daughter Julia, married to Baron Adalbert von Widman; she had a catalogue of it 
printed (1840) and sold it. Brst.: SmirH, A Catalogue Raisonné ..., Op. cit., vol. IV, 1833, No. 24 of the works 
of Pieter de Hooch; Notice des Tableaux Originaux Composant le Cabinet de Monsieur le Baron Jean-Baptiste 
Puthon a Vienne, 1840; see the reprint of that catalogue by FRIMMEL in his study: Zur Geschichte der Puthon- 
ischen Gemälde Sammlung, in: “Blatter fiir Gemalde-Kunde,” Vienna, July-Aug. 1911, p. 19; FRIMMEL added the 
annotations made on a copy of this catalogue by the dealer Hirschler; HOFSTEDE DE Groot, in: De Schilder 
Janssens, Op. cit., 1891, pp. 291-292, No. 13, believes, according to the description by SMITH, that the artist was 
Janssens and not Pieter de Hooch; IBin., Beschreibendes .. ., Op. cit., vol. I, 1917, p. 569, No. 11 of the false works of 
Pieter de Hooch. In 1899, HOFSTEDE DE Groor saw the copy of that painting by Leslie, and this confirms the attribu- 
tion to Janssens. He reiterated this assertion in 1925 in his article on Janssens in: THIEME-BECKER, Kiinstler-Lexikon. 
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there appeared a copy of that painting done by Leslie, member of the Royal 
Academy while he was in London about 1830. Unfortunately, this remains to- 
day as elusive as its original.” 

There certainly must exist a photograph of its pendant, the smaller Reading, 
where a lady is reading, with her feet on a foot-warmer, since that painting was 
in dealers’ hands in 1926. Unable to secure that photograph, we will content our- 
selves with the manuscript note left by Hofstede de Groot.*® Should this painting 
be identified as the Woman Reading a Letter, which was put on auction with the 
Collection of Baron Stienstra, “Dutch amateur” in Paris, on December 4, 1807 
N° 10; canvas, 28 by 35 cms? Yes, to be sure, provided the first of the two dimen- 
sions indicated in the catalogue actually referred to the height of the painting ac- 
cording to a rule which was, however, very often disregarded in the past. Otherwise, 
the painting would have to be recognized as one of the two pendants referred to as 
follows: “Two pieces representing furnished interiors; in one a gentleman is seated 
writing, in the other a lady is reading a letter.””® There is still one isolated figure in 


17. “After de Hooghe. An 
interior with a servant, by C. R. 
Leslie, R. A.” Sale in London 
(Christie), Jan. 14, 1899, No. 74, 
£4. HOFSTEDE DE Groor who 
saw that painting, recognized it as 
a copy of the Puthon Collection 
version of the Sweeping. BiBL.: Be- 
schreibendes . . ., Op. cit., vol. I, 
1907, see the note on p. 64, at the 
end of the bibliography. 

18. A lady, in a short red 
jacket, yellow skirt and white bon- 
net, kerchief and apron, is seated, 
reading, with her feet on a foot 
warmer, a sewing basket by her 
side on the floor, in a room tiled in 
black and white. On gray walls 
black-framed pictures hang. In the 
middle of the wall in the rear, one 
can see, through an open door, at 
the end of a corridor, several steps 
leading to a room on an upper level 
where a red chair is seen. To the 
left, in a foreshortening, an open 
door. On canvas, perhaps as a re- 
sult of a transfer, while the pen- 
dant is on wood, 28 x 34. HOFSTEDE 
DE GROOT appraised the picture 
twice: in 1920, for Mr. Th. W. 
Ward, London; in 1926, for the 
Duits firm, Amsterdam, which did 
not care to answer our request for 
information. 

19. “Door Janssens’: These 
paintings, then, were signed. Can- 
vas, 35 x 27. Sale at Amsterdam, 
Sept. 10, 1800, No. 74. FIG. 6. — ATTR. TO JANSSENS. — The Winding Staircase. — Bredius Museum, The Hague. 
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the last of the lost paintings which we must mention. In it a rather original sub- 
ject is treated. It is the Jeune Homme à sa Toilette (Young Man Dressing) © 

The canvas, belonging to the latest period of Janssens that we know of, rep- 
resents Two Musicians (Fig. 3). Their large-brimmed two-pointed cocked hats 
were in fashion around 1680, and we know that our artist died before 1682. It is 
he himself who here tunes his violin. In the Frankfort Reading Woman he rep- 
resented himself as a painter. Now comes the turn for him to show himself as a 
musician. We recognize him by his round shoulders and stiff legs, but his hair 
has whitened and his body is emaciated. What sickness was undermining him and 
making him look like an old man at the age of fifty-six? The visitor placed his coat 
on a chair and kept his hat on, as was required by Dutch politeness of that time. 
He consults an album of songs and seems to beat time.with his hand. All the prog- 
ress achieved by Janssens with regard to composition remains his. The figures are 
no longer placed at the extreme ends of the room but in the center; and thanks to 
their precise proportions, they do not spoil the effect of spaciousness. But the 
artist is exhausted. In this charming canvas where the pale grays and blacks 
revolve around a red carpet, he no longer embraces his goal with his former 
firmness. The lines and colors are tuned down. The familiar interior which we 
know so well, fades; it is about to disappear. The man who captured its seduc- 
tive and austere image will soon be gone.” 

As we passed his art in review, we have, so to speak, lived in the intimacy of the 
dwelling he created. Conquered by its charms, have we overlooked the harshness 
it conceals? Let us recall some of the paintings we have studied, from the 
Room Without Figures to the Two Musicians. The lower shutters, usually closed, 
isolate the dwelling from the street, and indicate, in regard to the outer world, a 
lack of curiosity, a fear of intrusion into its privacy. The sky above the trees is 
alone permitted to peep into that room, but the high windows remain closed to 
its emissaries— the breezes and showers. The room has doors, and the artist 
almost always opens them so as to cheer it up. Narrow and low, they give on 
another room and when they lead outdoors, it is through a small well-protected 
passage. Every disturbing element has been banished from this sanctuary. Did 
Janssens like dogs with which his colleagues loved to play? Anyway, he con- 
signs them to the courtyard. Did he like children, his own children? He also keeps 
them backstage, as in the case of the inquisitive little man in the Smoker. At this 


20. “By Janssens.” 90 x 71. M. de L. Sale, Paris, Apr. 18, 1858, No. 50. 


21. Initialed above'the door: P. J. E. Canvas, 40 x 56. The measurements given in the Hallwyl Catalogue 
61 x 78, include the frame. Acquired by Countess Wilhelmina von Hallwyl, on Aug. 20, 1907, at Bukowsky’s 
dealer in Stockholm, for 11,000 crowns (then 14,630 francs). Bukowsky got it from the Frederik Muller ae of 
Amsterdam. Hallwyl Collection, Stockholm. Big1.: OLOF GRANBERG, Inventaire Général des Trésors d’Art en Suède 
Stockholm, vol. II, 1912, p. ror, No. 370, pl. 99; Hallwylska Samlingen, Beskrifvande Forteckning, Stockholm ican 
XXXII/1, 1930, pp. 301-303, No. B 130 and volume of plates of the same group, 1928, pl. B 130. 
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G. 7, — PIETER DE HOOCH. — The Pantry. — Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 
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point we should remember the abrupt manner in which our painter shut the door 
of that same room on an intruding woman in 1662. This incident takes on a new 
significance as we learn more about this home and the state of mind that it reveals. 
Asa matter of fact, have we ever met any visitors in it except the singer, who, judg- 
ing by his serious mien, was brought there by some business matter (the Two Mu- 
sicians) and the messenger (in the painting of the same name) who is offered a 
drink but not invited to sit down? And what about us, the spectators, are 
we greeted more warmly? Do the figures make up to us as do the coquettes of Ver- 
meer, or are they turning politely toward us, without appearing to notice our pres- 
ence, as in the paintings of Steen or Metsu? They do neither. We disturb 
Janssens, a fact which is signified by the number of figures with their backs turned 
to us or with their faces hidden. It has been said that the artist did this in order 
to escape the difficulties of painting faces. However, he did paint them when he 
liked, and he had no shame in painting them badly. But this furtive attitude cor- 
responded to his instinct for seclusion, and it enhances the expression of his 
paintings. Such is the form that a national characteristic— individualism — takes 
in Janssens. Originally developed in the United-Provinces by the need for initia- 
tive, this characteristic has influenced the public and private life of the country, 
favoring both its taste for a republican regime and its worship of intimacy. 
This is what is behind this jealous home where the taste for retreat is almost a 
need for solitude. 

We have now studied all the unquestionable Interiors by Janssens. It remains 
for us to examine some paintings to which we are reluctant to grant acceptance, 
their ties with the two signed canvases by Janssens — the Room Without Figures 
and the Pearl Necklace — being too loose. 

The painting of Pieter de Hooch entitled Leaving for a Walk (Fig. 4) alone 
called for attribution to our artist. It opens, in the back of the hall, a view on a 
room with a coffer and a sun-effect that are familiar to us. But this is 
only another trap laid for us by the restorers. When the same canvas appeared in 
1827 in the Reydon Sale, it had, in the background, between the young couple and 
the nurse, a gentleman with a dark cape and large hat. Some amateur spirited him 
out of the scene, but his inconsolable shad ow persists. This figure is still discernible 
on the photograph which we reproduce, and we can see, that had it been preserved 
in its entirety, it would cover the whole area now occupied by the coffer and the 
ray of light. The latter are the work of an artist who, in the XIX Century, ad- 
mired the Munich Reading as a characteristic work of de Hooch, and drew from 
that painting the elements with which to replace the defunct gentleman. 

Uniform grays similar to those found inthe Pearl Necklace are notsufficient 
to make a Janssens. Hofstede de Groot had noticed such grays’on the walls of a 
Kitchen (Fig. 5) which Mr. Valentiner welcomed, without discussion, as a work 
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FIG. 8. — PIETER DE HOOCH. — The Concert. — Museum of Fine Arts, Copenhagen. 


of our artist.” He admitted similarly the Winding Staircase (Fig. 6), a charm- 
ing painting in mother-of-pearl grays, provided with Pieter de Hooch’s false in- 
itials; but the costumes, as well as the style of the landscape hanging on the wall, 
date this painting in the XVIII Century.” 

We feel that it will be useful, for the sake of further research, to add, at least 
in a footnote, to these two already quite old attributions which — erroneously in 
our opinion — have persisted until now, the list of those which since 1891 have in 


22. The cook wears a short black jacket and a wine red skirt. Canvas, 51 x 48. In 1971, in a private collection 
in Brussels, this painting was shown to HorsTepE DE Groor by the dealer de Coninck. Sale of W. D. Clark and 
others, London, July 19, 1922, No. 109, as by P. de Hooch, repr. Included in the exhibition: Alte Meister aus Privat- 
besitz, Leipzig Museum, 1929, No. 55, lent by Dr. Gustav Kirstein, as by Janssens Eling. Reproduced the same year 
in: VALENTINER, Pieter de Hooch, Of. cit., 1929, p. 194, as by Janssens. 

23. The tiling is of a more sustained gray than that of the walls. Initialed, at the foot of the stairs: P. D. H. 
Canvas, 48 x 52. Given by HorsTepE DE Groot to Mr. Bredius, about 1910; coming from the Spyer firm in The 
Hague. Bredius Museum, The Hague, Guide of 1926, No. 29, as “View of the Orphanage of Amsterdam, by Pieter 
Janssens”; this topographic indication does not seem to be justified; VALENTINER, Pieter de Hooch . . ., Op. cit., 


repr. p. 193, as by Janssens. 
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turn been proposed and rejected.” 

As for recent attributions, even more groundless, they were libelous to Jans- 
sens and show our unfortunate artist faced by a new danger. For a century he was 
cheated of his works to the profit of Pieter de Hooch, and now that they are re- 
stored to him, he is menaced with having palmed off on him the scraps which the 
master refuses. It is indeed reasoned that, if he was for so long confused with 
Pieter de Hooch, it must have been because he imitated him slavishly. “So much 
the better,” concluded the picture speculators, “this disciple will be quite useful 
to us.” So, copies, pasticcios, all the guemilles (rubbish), as Emanuel de Witte 
would have called them — unclaimed children strewn around Pieter de Hooch 
and which commercially suffer from anonymity — will find a father in Janssens. 
And there he is, suddenly provided with an Inn, a mere copy of the Payment of 
the Bill,” with a pasticcio later than his time of the Child with the Hoop,” and 
with a Reading Woman treated in a manner entirely contrary to his* In 
order to dam up this flow, we should, in closing, give some clarifications as to Jan- 
sens’ place vis-a-vis Pieter de Hooch. 


24. Horstepe DE Groot, in: De Schilder Janssens, Op. cit., 1891, mentioned some lost canvases which, judg- 
ing from their description, appeared to be works of Janssens. Four of them have reappeared and deny this pater- 
nity: A. No, 12. Interior with a reading man, standing in back view. Repr. by VALENTINER (in: Pieter de Hooch..., 
Op. cit., 1929, p. 257) who relates it to paintings by Hendrik van den Burgh. Mr. EuricH Marx, of Berlin, sug- 
gested the name of Heerschop (in a written communication). B. No. 15. The Slippers. Entered the Louvre Museum’s 
collections in 1933; remains anonymous (see: C. BRIÈRE-MisME, Les Tableaux Hollandais de la Donation de Croy au 
Musée du Louvre, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” 1933, p. 231). C. No. 16. It is the Clavecin by Emanuel de Witte 
(see: C. MisMr, Emanuel de Witte, in: “Gazette des Beaux-Arts,” 1923, p. 154). D. No. 17. It is the Sweeping Woman 
by Cornelis de Man (see: C. BRIÈRE-MIsME, Cornelis de Man, in: “Oud-Holland,” 1935, p. 116). HOFSTEDE DE GROOT 
(in: Ibid.) ruled out the Interior without Figures of the Berlin Museum, No. 212p, which, as soon as Janssens was 
“invented,” was included as a work of Johannes Janssens in the Dutch Exhibition in Berlin, 1890, No. 145, and 
W. Bove unreservedly followed the same track. Finally, HOFSTEDE DE GROOT was inclined to dismiss the Servant Scour- 
ing a Cauldron which, in the collection of its owner, Lord Ellesmere, in London, was traditionally attributed to a 
Janssens or Janson; DE Groor asked himself whether the latter did not correspond to Joh. Christ. Janson (1763- 
1823). Judging from his handwritten notes, we can see that he had also thought of Janssens, and later of Hoog- 
straeten, in connection with the Portrait of Preacher Meilingens and his Wife, 1676 (reproduced as a work of Hoog- 
straeten in : VALENTINER, Pieter de Hooch ..., Op. cit., 1929, p. 179) and again of Janssens in relation to the Sewing 
Woman of the Berlin Museum, No. 1401A (VALENTINER, Of. cit., p. 195), which remains anonymous. The Brus- 
sels Museum attributed, for a while, (WaAUTERs, Catalogue of 1906, No. 646) to “P. Elinga Janssens” a Lady with 
a Mirror, dated 1670, which had passed as a work of J. B. Weenix but which Mr. KRONIG restored to van Noordt 
(Un van Noordt Inconnu au Musée de Bruxelles, Art Flamand et Hollandais, 1911, vol. Il, p. 147) ; this temporary 
error is certainly responsible for the attribution to “P. Elinga Jannsens” of an analogous Lady with a Mirror, in the 
Sale of Bromley Martin and others, London, Dec. 4, 1925, No. 66; the figure is treated on a large scale; photograph 
at the Witt Library, London. Another attribution has passed unnoticed and remains unaccountable; it is that of the 
painting which, on the photograph of the Witt Library, London, looks like a nice picture, and in which there are 
three figures also large-scale: a courtly couple followed by a colored page, in a hall, in front of a sculpted relief on 
which Love fans the fire at the feet of Venus; Sale in London, May 16, 1918, No. 58, as by P. Janssens. ey BSS, 


‘i 25. “Janssen (Pierre Elinga), pupil of Pieter de Hooch, Soldiers and a Young Woman in the Interior of an 
nia AY Sale, Paris, June 17, 1931, No. 70, repr.; also reproduced in: “Apollo,” Feb. 1942, p. 48; it is a copy of 
the Payment of the Bill by Pieter de Hooch, repr. in: VALENTINER, Pieter de Hooch ..., Op, Cit., 1929, p. 48. 

26. Pasticcio of the early XVIII Century, after the Child with a Hoop by Pieter de Hooch in the Duc 
d’Aremberg Collection (repr. in: VALENTINER, Pieter de Hooch . . .. Op. cit., 1929, p. 66); this pasticcio is found 
among the five reproductions of works by Janssens included by Mr. VALENTINER in his book on Pieter de Hooch 
Op. cit., 1929, p. 194; it then belonged to the Collection of Mr. Edwards, in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

27. This painting represents a woman seated in an interior holding a letter; behind her there is an open door. 
The figure is treated on a large scale; photograph at the Witt Library, London, 
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FIG. 9, — PIETER DE HOOCH. — Leaving for the Market. — Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 


Strangely enough, of all the artists confused with the latter, none was a coun- 
terfeiter; and not one of them had been his pupil. Vrel, Cornelis de Man, Hen- 
drick van den Burgh were his elders, and Janssens was born six years before him. 
Brought late to de Hooch’s art, they draw their inspiration from it without abdi- 
cating their own personality. Janssens’ art, with all its striking family resem- 
blance to that of de Hooch, is still quite distinct from it. What are their principal 
traits in common? Let us choose from among Pieter de Hooch’s masterpieces, as 
is most proper, one of the simplest, such as the Pantry (Fig. 7), and let us 
compare it, for instance, with Janssens’ Sweeping. Both painters show us a modest 
middle-class dwelling with plain walls and a tile floor, with scanty furniture re- 
vealing the same ideal of cleanliness, orderliness and bareness. Both take care of 
arranging through an open door an outlet to a neighboring room. And they are 
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especially related by the same method of lighting which illuminates the back of 
the room. De Hooch has introduced sun effects into the realistic Interior; he ob- 
serves the glowing ray streaming in the half light and the resulting contrasts of light 
and color. With this he has seduced, even hypnotized, the art lovers of the XVIII 
and XIX Centuries who considered this “magic and true clair obscur” as his pre- 
rogative. Janssens alone shares this prerogative. And it is precisely this relation- 
ship between the master and the disciple in regard to such an essential feature 
that has been the main cause for their works being so often confused one with 
another. Finally, in the spiritual domain, they reveal the same feeling for intimacy: 
a noble room which, during the hours of peace and silence, in quasi-solitude, raises 
its dwellers to their full flourishing. 

Now let us, in turn, study the differences. The two works are not of the same 
style. The Pantry which de Hooch painted about 1658, with its retreats, re- 
cesses and offsets, still belongs to the Baroque; the Sweeping dating from a score 
of years later, proceeds, as all of Janssens’ works, from the regularity of Clas- 
sicism. The two artists learned to know each other in Amsterdam in 1665, the one 
coming from Delft, and the other from Rotterdam. It is the time when classic taste 
is imposing itself upon Dutch art. De Hooch, who has behind him a series of mas- 
terpieces, tries to comply with it. Janssens who makes his beginnings in the bour- 
geois Interior under its auspices, adopts it at once. The master renounces his com- 
plex architecture in which the bed alcove is set off and, especially, in which the 
annexes revealed by one or more bays, play an organic part and are sometimes given 
as much importance as the main room. He wants to limit himself to a large room 
whose flat wall expands along a horizontal front view. This is also Janssens’ plan. 
Their canvases should therefore present a maximum of resemblance between 1665 
and 1680. The charming Card Players at the Louvre which represents Pieter de 
Hooch’s first step in this new direction, seems indeed to announce this. We have 
already noticed apropos the Room Without Figures the two windows resem- 
bling those of Janssens. However, this trend was to be shortlived. The master does 
not see how he could combine with this motif his usual effects of light which he 
obstinately links with a sun-filled opening. He looks for another solution to which, 
unfortunately, he will cling and of which the Concert of Copenhagen gives an 
illustration. The perspective lacking in the Card Players reappears here, but in 
order not to break the continuity of the walled surface, it is relegated to a cor- 
ner; reduced to a narrow opening, it intercepts the sunlight but its forced beam 
does not suffice to give light to the picture. De Hooch goes as far as to open, at 
the left, an emergency window which exposes the figures to an artificial clair 
obscur, as well as to an unlikely draft. He will never be able to adapt himself to 
the new spirit, and from then on he becomes completely decadent. In the mean- 
time Janssens breathes freely in the Classical climate. Let us consider one of 
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his paintings which, like the Concert, is horizontal—the Reading Man of the 
André de Coppet Collection, reproduced in Part III of this article as figure 9 and 
which, with its two windows, is even more characteristic than the Two Musicians 
(Fig. 3). There too, and for the same reason, the vistas are only incidental in the 
composition, but relieved from over-ambitious purposes, they still play an acces- 
sory role in the lighting. The main role is given to the windows, thanks to which 
Janssens has solved, with unexpected skill, the problems which had stopped his 
master. They lighten the weight of the background wall. In addition, they pro- 
vide this single room with a contrast of light which de Hooch drew from two 
neighboring rooms. With the help of closed shutters and an oblique ray of light, 
these windows distribute at the same time the daylight, the shadows and the sun. 

The decoration of the room is also different. For de Hooch the new style is 
synonymous with luxury, as can be seen in the Concert where pilasters separate the 
paintings set in the wall. The Leaving for the Market (Fig. 9) represents one of his 
most modest Interiors of the time. However, the wall draped with dark material 
and the monumental fireplace are indeed far removed from the simple bareness of 
Janssens’ dwellings. To complete the list of the pictorial differences, we should 
mention the great importance given by de Hooch to the figures, his more supple 
touch and his richer colors which, to the very end, in some exquisite portions of 
painting by his hand, recall his past splendor. 

As to the feeling for intimacy so vivid in Janssens, it passes slowly away in 
de Hooch, paralyzed by his pretentions to elegance and his inadequate expres- 
sion. His social gatherings reveal affectation. His family scenes are rarely as 
natural as the scene in the Leaving for the Market and even there the unnatural 
and gloomy decor handicaps the expression of domestic happiness. 

Thus, by their inspiration, Janssens’ paintings relate themselves to earlier 
masterpieces of Pieter de Hooch which of course are far superior to them. But 
in certain features of the composition, they are, on the contrary, closer to the con- 
temporaneous canvases of the master and surpass a number of them in fascination. 
Their merits explain the success with which they met under the name of Pieter de 
Hooch, and we will continue to like them under that of Janssens. But their very 
shortcomings add, in our opinion, to their charm. Janssens, thanks to a sober sensi- 
bility and to an uncompromising devotion to his ideal, condenses and exaggerates, 
as within a diagram, the dominant features of the master. For beginning amateurs, 
his fierce love for the home, his icy interiors traversed by a fiery ray, his bleak 
harmonies into which break some reds, are far more striking than many a secon- 
dary work by Pieter de Hooch, richer perhaps in nuances but poor in general 
accent. In spite of the limitations of his talent, one great honor remains his. ‘The 
love for intimacy which his master transmitted to him at the very time when this 
feeling was fading out in himself, was carried on by Janssens in Dutch 
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painting for fifteen years more and was even renewed by him. While this 
love becomes all tenderness in Pieter de Hooch’s complex and small dwellings, 
and is related in him to such human feeling as maternal love, in Janssens’ rigid 
and ample interiors inhabited by cold personages, it takes on an imposing serenity. 

Such is Pieter Janssens Elinga who, of Flemish origin, enters and shares most 
naturally in the evolution of Dutch art. The United-Provinces which, after a cen- 
tury of effort, reached the apex of their power about 1650, were then declining in 
the midst of domestic dissensions and foreign wars. The gaiety which in the past 
was bursting out in that school with Frans Hals, disappeared. Melancholy spread 
over it in the shadow of Rembrandt and his pathetic sadness. Janssens belongs to 
years of exhaustion. He dreams of rest and relaxation. To active models he prefers 
inert ones. He is a painter of still lifes, and none of the genre painters is as much 
an architectural painter as he. He offers to an austere and tired society the mirage 
of a retreat for which it longs—a perfect home in which quiet reigns. - 


CLOTILDE BRIERE-MISME. 


FIG. 1.— CASTLE OF BELOEIL. — General View. 


THE GARDENS OF 
BELOEIL 


HERE certainly are no French-style gardens outside France 
more famous than those of Beloeil in the Belgian province of Hainaut. Their 
world-wide reputation is well deserved. In fact, they seem like a forest, adorned 
and divided into gardens, or, perhaps, like gardens resembling forest glades, 
proud, and superbly planned. 

The chateau, destroyed by fire in 1900, was rebuilt in 1906 on the same 
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FIG. 2, — CASTLE OF BELOEIL. — The Mirror-Lake. 


medieval foundations on which the feudal castle had been restored in the XVII 
Century (Fig. 1). To the rear of the entrance, forming right angles with the build- 
ing, there is, at the foot of an embankment which runs all along the facade of the 
castle, a beautiful mirror-like, artificial lake measuring at least 6 hectares (about 
15 acres) — 500 meters long and 110 wide (Fig. 2). 

In 1749, the body of water was enlarged by Claude-Lamoral II, Prince de 
Ligne (1685-1767), who inherited this property — appanage of his ancestors since 
the XIV Century. In 1761, this luxury-loving prince had an imposing group by 
Henrion, a pupil of Pigalle, placed at the far end of the lake. The group repre- 
sented Neptune with trident — emblem of that god’s three-fold power over the sea, 
the rivers, and the fountains — accompanied by Amphitrite, Aeolus, horses and 
marine monsters (Fig. 3). On the two banks of the lake there are rows of bosquets 
completely surrounded by natural-water canals extending over 60 hectares. 

Tradition has attributed this design to Le Notre but, in this case as in many 
others, the attribution to Le Notre, to whom so many French gardens have been 
given by posterity, does not seem justified. Indeed, the architect for the gardens 
had already been designated in 1700 when Prince Claude-Lamoral was only four- 
teen years old. Moreover, the latter’s son, Prince Charles-Joseph — the famous 
and witty field marshal, warrior, diplomat, writer and a familiar court figure 
of the time — expressly stated, in his Coup d’Oeil sur Beloeil, that it was to his 
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father that “the glory of Beloeil is due.” It is, therefore, to Prince Claude-Lamoral 
that the honor of conceiving these gardens belongs: “His plans were vast and wide, 
and they occupied him to such an extent that one never saw him with a book in his 
hands. It was in a big, well-inclined armchair that he nobly meditated, successively 
summoning a dozen people to give them orders.” At the utmost, it can be said that 
_some of his thoughts were eventually realized — chiefly between 1754 and 1760 — 
by the architect, Jean-Michel Chevotet. But the work on the gardens was under- 


FIG. 3. — GARDENS OF BELOEIL. — The Neptune Group. 


taken soon after 1711 (Comptes de Beloeil). Chevotet then gave “designs of archi- 
tectural and landscape projects made for H. H. Mgr. Prince de Ligne.” 

But why should one always be hypnotized by the power of a signature? Why 
not have, instead, a good look at the work of art itself, examine it, and judge with 
one’s own eyes whether it is a thing of beauty or just some mediocre creation? 
Should this not be sufficient? Are not all other considerations merely part of a vain 
archeology? In the case of the Beloeil gardens, one needs no more than one’s per- 
sonal judgment to see that they definitely represent a magnificent and sumptuous 
achievement in the field of French-style gardens. And we wish that such gardens 
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were christened “Jardins à la Royale” (Royal-style Gardens), since they evoke so 
well splendors which no longer belong to our time. 


As has been previously indicated, rows of bosquets run along the two sides of 
the Neptune lake. But according to Le Nôtre’s lessons, the bosquets do not corre- 
spond symmetrically but are simply in balanced proportion, that is to say, having 
equal importance though different forms, which lends them the charm of variety 
together with a note of surprise. On the left, to the east, there is the Bassin Vert, 


FIG, 4. — GARDENS OF BELOEIL. — The Champ des Rosiers. 


with its beautiful lawn; then the Champ des Rosiers (Fig. 4), a veritable little 
forest of roses and quincunx. One finds next, a rectangular pool encircled by a nest 
of bowers forming a shadowy walk through which the light of day penetrates with 
rhythmic regularity — a kind of leafy “cloister” (Fig. 5). Beyond is the bosquet of 
the Bassin Ovale and, behind it, one finally reaches a curious small canal with four 
branches arranged in the form of a cross. Because of its design, Prince de Ligne 
used to call this canal “Rivière à la Grecque”’ (Fig. 7). Further to the left is the 
Bosquet des Trois Fontaines, composed of three round pools, the largest of which 
is adorned by a group of an Eagle Struggling against a Snake (in the place for- 
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FIG, 5, — GARDENS OF BELOEIL, — The ‘‘Cloister.”” 


merly occupied by a statue of a Bathing Woman). The Bosquet des Trois Fon- 
taines is supplied by one of the seventy natural springs which have their source on 
this property and feed its various bodies of water independently from the small 
stream of La Hunelle, which runs through its woods. 

More to the east, and removed from the bosquets, a picturesque touch has in- 
fused new blood into the formal gardens designed by Prince Claude-Lamoral. This 
was conceived by his son, Prince Charles-Joseph, and has been called “Rieu 
d'Amour’ — the “Brook of Love” (Fig. 6). It is a tiny stream working hard to es- 
cape and merge in charming curves, bordered by a rustic path which follows each 
fanciful turn of its bed. Here we have an early “English” nuance, already an- 
nouncing the coming new period. The little stream runs such an ingenious course 
that, in following the old bosquets, it catches a glimpse of them, now and then, but 
without ever revealing itself so as not to break the view of the bosquets. 

Retracing our steps, we reach the far end of the big lake dominated by the 
Neptune group mentioned before. Here there opens up a magnificent esplanade 
surrounded by bowers ten meters high, “neither tiring nor tired,” as the Maréchal 
once wrote. The bowers of Beloeil are famous. They have resisted time, changing 
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fashion, and wars. They are scattered all 
over the gardens, and linden trees, trimmed 
to form a palisade, border the two banks of 
the big Mirror. 

From the esplanade of Neptune, be- 
yond the farthest canal, there opens up the 
Grande Vue, one league long, a perspec- 
tive which gradually disappears between 
rows of centuries-old beech trees, from 
which fan out six garden lanes. This per- 
spective mounts in a gentle slope as far as 
the octagonal Bassin de la Héronnière or 
Canardiére. There begins the actual forest 
which extends for about five kilometers in 
length and two in width. 

We then proceed through the western 
section and visit in succession the bosquets 
which are to be found on the way back to 
the castle. First, we find a vast quincunx 
divided by a cross-shaped lane. At the end 
of the cross facing west, one can see on the 
other side of the farthest canal, beyond a 
decorative garden, the sumptuous hot- 
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FIG. 6, — GARDENS OF BELOEIL, — The “Brook of Love.” 


houses, 233 meters long, 
erected in 1830 by Eugene 
I, prince de Ligne, dip- 
lomat and statesman. Rare 
trees and plants are there 
grown. One can admire 
in the surroundings a gi- 
gantic purple beech tree, 
more than two centuries 
old, together with a Well- 
ingtonia Gigantea, which 
survived the terrible win- 
terof 1879-1880. Another 
rare tree, a Faux Vernis 
du Japon with a circum- 
ference of 3.75 meters, 


FIG. 7. — GARDENS OF BELOEIL. — The Rivière à La Grecque. 
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should also be mentioned. 
In the botanical garden, 
150,000 plants are culti- 
vated yearly. Among the 
hothouses, there are those 
of the camellias and or- 
chids, as well as the 
Grande Serre à Dôme, 
the Orangerie and the 
Serre Chaude. 

When the big quincunx 
is crossed, curious bos- 
quets appear. There is, 
first, the one that has a 
pool surrounded by a 
double wall of bowers FIG. 8. — GARDENS OF BELOEIL. — The River and Bowers bordering the Park. 
pierced with openings, thus forming here again another “cloister.” On either side 
it has small retiring rooms. Then in a grove divided by lozenge-shaped paths, we 
come upon the most unexpected scenery: around the sleepy waters of an octagonal 
pool small arches of green formed by curved hornbeams rise up, marking bay after 
bay, simulated vault-ribs and arches. Two small walls of bowers frame that ingen- 
ious plant architecture: this is the Bassindes Dames (Fig. 14), formerly intended 
for baths. From that bosquet there is a new escape to the west across the farthest 
canal which is itself bordered by a high hedge of hornbeams with openings, be- 
yond which one can see the Temple a Pomone standing up in the center of a cross- 
ing of vegetable garden paths. It is a brick and stone pavilion surmounted by a high 
slate calotte — in a happy wedding of the colors of the three kinds of stone used — 
and decorated inside by Louis XV wainscoting. ‘The vegetable garden occupies 3 
hectares and the orchard behind it, 1%. 

Finally, before returning to the castle, we find a last pool, the Bassin des 
Glaces, which, as its name indicates, is an icehouse.* 


* * * 


So much for the French-style gardens. But Beloeil also offers another attrac- 
tion, that of the English-style gardens. Thus, to the “epic poem” — according to 
the expression of Charles- Joseph — composed by his father, that is to say, to the 
noble and majestic gardens of older times, will be added the most delightful idyl. 

Prince Charles-Joseph (1735-1814) certainly belonged to his time and could 


1. See: La MaARCADE, Vues Anciennes de Beloeil et le Plan de Staercke, 1832. 
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but follow the fashion of 
the day. However, he re- 
spected the original gar- 
dens. “Satisfied by the 
harmony of the large pro- 
portions” which he found 
in them, but considering, 
on the other hand, that 
“the great and the great- 
ness are almost always 
boresome,” he chose that 
part of the park which 
seemed to him the cold- 
est and the most regular, 
to transform into a pic- 
turesque garden. Thus, it 
was the northwestern part of the garden that had to be sacrificed. Work upon it 
was being done as early as the year 1775 (Comptes de Beloeil). Later on, before 
leaving for the war against the Turks, Ligne made “a plan of clay in relief, with 
small branches, on a table 25 feet long” and soon “hundreds of workers” accom- 
plished the metamorphosis from the former design into a lawn dotted with small 
groups of trees and flowers, of a most pleasing, pastoral appearance. Across this 
runs a winding river fed by the most beautiful waters on earth — “vivid, pure, 
limpid” — derived from the canals, all of which are inter-connected. 

At the most western end stands the Temple de Morphée (Fig. 15). It is placed 
at the rear of the garden, 
since it is a pavilion of 
rest dedicated to the God 
of Sleep and Dreams. A 
peristyle surrounds this 
circular building whose 
twin columns alternate 
with bays surmounted by 
sculptured garlands. In- 
side, a decoration of yel- 
low and white stucco in- 
cludes pilasters, and from 
the central rose of the 
vault falls a simulated 
drapery held against the 


FIG, 9, — GARDENS OF BELOEIL. — The Big Lake and the Perspective. 


FIG. 10. — GARDENS OF BELOEIL. —- The English-Style Garden. 
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cornice by lances. 

The taste for ruins 
following along with that 
for temples, there had to 
be one added to the deco- 
ration of Beloeil. This 
was the Temple à la Ro- 
maine (Fig. 16), all in 
marble, half ruined and 
opening on a three-fold 
cascade. There was al- 
most no piece of marble 
that Prince de Ligne 
“would not have changed FIG, 11, — GARDENS or BELOEIL. — The Grande Vue. 
ten times to make sure that each would produce its full effect.” 


FIG. 12. — GARDENS OF BELOEIL. — The Orangerie and the Hothouses. 


Another addition made to the English-style garden of Beloeil was not a con- 
cession to the reigning fashion. It was intended as a testimony to the military prow- 
ess of the son of Ligne. Indeed, Prince Charles-Joseph particularly distinguished 
himself in the war against the Turks, and to honor him, his father had an obelisk 
erected on the left bank of the small river (Fig. 13). It bears the following inscrip- 
tion: “A mon fils Charles pour l'assaut de Sabacz et Ismaël, l'an MDCGEXAXXT- 
to which the Abbé Delille, one of the familiar figures in Beloeil, added the fol- 


lowing two verses: 
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“D’un prince valeureux monument de la 
gloire 
A la postérité fais passer sa mémoire.” 


On the top of the obelisk is repre- 
sented the cross of Maria Theresa, an 
Austrian order, and that of St. George 
of Russia. The monument designed by 
Charles-Joseph is of white marble. It is 
15 meters high and is an imitation of the 
column of Kagul at Tsarskoie Selo, one 
of the residences of Empress Catherine 
ie 

Prince Charles de Ligne was to lose 
his life, the next year, in 1792, struck by 
a French bullet, at Croix-au-Bois in the 
defiles of Argonne. In 1796, at Josefov 
in Czechoslovakia, another obelisk was 
erected by Count Nobili to commemo- 
rate the brotherhood-in-arms which had 
united him in Bohemia to Prince Charles, 
and again to recall the latter’s military 
merit. The monument is decorated by a 


ao ee nr rege re the medallion portrait of Prince Charles 
D Chile Dec Oe, with an inscription in four languages — 


Czech, French, Latin and Greek. That 
obelisk was moved in 1900 from the fortress to the public garden of the city. 
These are the only three “fabrics” which remain in the English-style garden. 
But Prince de Ligne had erected several others and had planned even more of 
them which are described in his Coup d’Oeil sur Beloeil. Thus, there were for- 
merly at Beloeil the beautiful open-air Temple de Gnide; a Mosque which housed 
a dairy, with minarets which served as pigeon lofts; a Tartar village, and the Mai- 
son du Mourza; the Mausoleum of Adonis — an urn supported by a pedestal; the 
bust of Maréchal de Lacy, a friend of Prince de Ligne, who was his master in 
the art of war; the busts of Molière, La Fontaine, Voltaire, and Rousseau. The 
delicate drawings for all these “fabrics” are found in the margins of the plan made 
by Count de Ségur (Archives of Beloeil). 
Finally, de Ligne had designed for the northeastern part of the castle, the 
Isle de Flore (thus named in honor of one of his daughters, Flore, Baroness de 
Spiegel), with a pool strangely enough topped by a dome — Bain a la Russe. This 
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island has now become a peninsula and its decoration has disappeared; some re- 
mains of it were discovered in 1935. A good description of the Island of Flore is 
to be found in the Coup d’Oeil sur Beloeil? 


| Is not the perennial survival of the world’s masterpieces part of a never-end- 
ing miracle? Of course, the famous Gardens of Semiramis have long since disap- 
peared, and the Parthenon injured. But is it not deeply moving to think that our 


FIG. 14. — GARDENS OF BELOEIL. — The Bassin des Dames and the Pomone Temple in the Vegetable Garden. 


big cathedrals have emerged safely from the two last wars, and that Royal Ver- 
sailles has remained intact, and, finally, that the beauty of Paris has suffered no in- 
jury? As to the chapter of gardens, this is just as true of Beloeil, through which 
passed the revolutionary French armies of 1794 and the German occupation troops 
of 1914 and 1940. Perhaps some aspects of the forest have changed, since some trees 
have been cut down. But the gardens of Claude-Lamoral and of Charles-Joseph de 
Ligne have survived without damage. They remain the glory and honor of Bel- 
gium. And we must be thankful to those who maintain their frame of beauty, that 


2. 1781 edition, enlarged in 1795. 


FIG. 15, — GARDENS OF BELOEIL. — English-Style Garden with a View on the Morpheus Pavilion. 


is to say, to their present owners, His Highness, Prince Eugène de Ligne, and the 
Princess, born de Noailles. They worship the domain of their ancestors and it is 
thanks to them, that we may, in our own time, take a walk through these magnifi- 
cent gardens and evoke at leisure the splendors and shadows.of yore. 


COUNT ERNEST DEGANAY 


FIG. 16, — GARDENS OF BELOEIL. — The “‘Roman Ruin” in the English-Style Garden. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED MADONNA 

BY GIOVANNI BELLINI AND 

THE PROBLEM OF REPLICAS 
IN HIS SHOP 


ee Madonna and Child by Giovanni Bellini, 
a recent acquisition of the G. H. A. Clowes Col- 
lection in Indianapolis, was first published in the 
catalogue of the Bache Sale at Gimbels, in April 
1945; previously it had only twice been mentioned 
in books on art.t In manuscript certificates, pub- 
lished in the catalogue of the Bache Sale, three 
well known scholars and specialists on Venetian 
art, Gronau, Hadeln and Longhi, had discussed 
the place of the painting within Bellini’s oeuvre 
when it entered the Count Contini Collection. 
Nevertheless it seems desirable to investigate more 
thoroughly the problem which it offers. 

The painting belongs with a group of three 
others, all of them corresponding in essential 
points: The Madonna at Duveen’s (formerly Sal- 
omon Collection) ; the one in the Brady Collec- 


1. GEORG GRONAU, Giovanni Bellini (Klassiker der 
Kunst, vol. 36), 1930, pp. 212 and 127, 128, and R. VAN 
Marie, The Development of the Italian Schools of 
Painting, vol. XVII, 1935, p. 292. 


tion, Manhasset, L. I. (formerly Grand Duke of 
Oldenburg) ; the one in the National Gallery, 
Washington, Kress Foundation (formerly Wesen- 
donk ‘Collection, and for many years as a perma- 
nent loan in the Provincial Museum, Bonn, Ger- 
many). Two questions present themselves: 1) Does 
the invention of this type of painting belong to 
Giovanni Bellini, and if so, at what period are we 
to place it? 2) What is the place of the Clowes 
Madonna within the group? 

That the invention is Bellini’s has been accepted 
unanimously by both earlier and recent writers 
who have dealt with one or the other paintings in 
question. The most thorough, and incidentally the 
first attempt to cope with the problem was that 
of Von Hadeln, who in an article in “Zeitschrift für 
Bildende Kunst,” N.S., X XI, 1909-1910, p. 39ff., 
declared the three then known versions to be repli- 
cas of a lost, or not yet rediscovered, original by 
the master himself. More recently Leopold Duss- 
ler, an author very restrictive in his attributions, 
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accepted Von Hadeln’s thesis in his monograph on 
Giovanni Bellini.2 Without knowledge of the 
Clowes Madonna, he listed the other three ver- 
sions as shop replicas and considered the Brady 
Madonna the best in quality though also assum- 
ing assistants’ help in its execution. 

The invention which establishes a fine balance 
between religious solemnity and motherly tender- 
ness, fits very well indeed into our ideas of Gio- 
vanni Bellini. The well accentuated rhythm of 
the hands and the lively play of the fingers fre- 
quently occurring in Mantegna, reveal such con- 
genial understanding of kindred motives as would 
be expected only in his brother-in-law, Giovanni. 
The link with Mantegna must long have outlasted 
his early influence. Almost simultaneously with 
Mantegna, Bellini shows preference for an Infant 
with rather large head and curly hair,? and in 
the wake of Mantegna replaces it later by a more 
slender type with small head and smooth hair.* 
The dating of the paintings forming the group in 
question, oscillated between 1480/1485 and 1500 
or the last years of the XV Century (Lionello 
Venturi’s Italian Paintings in America, II, Nos. 
395, 396). To reach a satisfactory date it is neces- 
sary to differentiate between the figure composi- 
tion and its complemental arrangement which is 
different in all the versions. As for the central 
composition, motive and outline are identical in 
the Brady, Washington and Clowes versions. The 
Duveen Madonna corresponds only in some very 
striking details, but shows the Virgin standing and 
the Christ Child not resting against the right knee 
of the seated Mother, but held by Her without 
support. This difference from the other versions is 
far more essential than minor deviations which 
had previously been noted — the different expres- 
sion caused by the open eyes, or the thumb of the 
Infant which is quite visible while in the other 
versions it is concealed.5 The Duveen Madonna is 


2. Leopotp DUSSLER, Giovanni Bellini, 1935, p. 149. 

3. Mantegna’s Madonna, Brera (ill. in: Klassiker der 
Kunst series, vol. XVI, p. 107), dated about 1485, and 
Bellini’s Madonna degli Alberetti, Venice, Academy, of 
1487 (ill. in: Klassiker, Op. cit., p. 102). 

4. Mantegna, Madonna della Vittoria (ill. in: Klas- 
stker, Op. cit., p. 108) and Bellini, San Zaccaria altar- 
piece of 1505 (ill. in: Klassiker, Op. cit., p. 160). 

5. So also in the early reproductions of the Washing- 
ton Madonna, then at Bonn; see: “Art in America,” 1916, 
p. 81, fig. 11; only the later restoration produced the 
thumb, in analogy to the Duveen Madonna. 


akin to our group, but its outline is not identical 
with the others. 

Gronau® advanced the theory that a cartoon 
kept in Bellini’s studio had served as model for 
the various versions. This means, not an original 
painting which remained in the studio and was re- 
peatedly copied, but, corresponding to medieval 
usage, a design in natural size. No such cartoon is 
preserved, but a drawing like the one in the Broun 
Linsay Collection’ might well be a working design 
immediately preceding such a cartoon. A cartoon 
later on used by the assistants in the shop may also 
have been used by the master himself for the orig- 
inal version. For the master too the composition 
did not grow prima vista on the panel, but on the 
framework of studies of hands, of heads, of the 
Child’s body, of the head-cloth, of the sleeves, 
which at different times were put together in dif- 
ferent ways to make a new composition. As an 
illustration, I mention the studies of cherubs’ heads 
which were already used in the 1470's in the 
Pesaro altarpiece and to which Giovanni Bellini 
returned in 1488 for his votive painting of the 
Doge Agostino Barbarigo.® In both paintings, sep- 
arated by a considerable span, the same impressive 
study of a castle was also used in the background. 
The working routine in the Bellini studio may 
have been the same which Diirer accepted during 
his stay in Venice and about which we are well in- 
formed by numerous still existing studies. 

As long as the repetitions follow the cartoon 
faithfully, they retain the sharpness of the original 
invention. For instance, the hands transferred to 
new versions on the basis of the cartoon kept in 
the studio, preserve the noble shape and precise 
design typical of Bellini, while repetitions of popu- 
lar paintings executed in the shops of the “sadon- 
nieri” fail to reach such intensity and purity of 
form. This fact can be confirmed from scores of 
examples by anyone who has trained himself to ob- 
serve such features in the photographs. 

Of the half-length Madonnas only the Madonna 
degli Alberetti is dated, 1487.9 The type of the 


6. In: “Jahrbuch der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen,” 
vol. 45, 1924, pp. 38ff. 

7. Hans TieTze AND E. Trerze-Conrat, The Draw- 
ings of the Venetian Painters, New York, 1944, No. 316. 

8. Klassiker der Kunst, Op. cit., pp. 49 and 106. See 
also: E, Trerze-Conrat, Diirer’s Shop, in: “Art in Amer- 
ica,” Jan., 1945, pp. 25f. 

9. Incidentally, the inscription has occasionally been 
questioned, 


Madonna and Child. — G. H. A. Clowes Collection, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


GIOVANNI BELLINI. 
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Christ Child, with a big head, is here analogous to 
that of our group. But the date, about 1487, ap- 
plies only to the invention of the figure composi- 
tion. As for the execution, each version must be 
treated separately. Hadeln tried to date those 
known to him by their different approach to the 
background. Since the curtain adds a note of solem- 
nity while the placing of Mother and Child in the 
middle of a continuous landscape means a relax- 
ing of the archaic convention, Hadeln dated rep- 
licas with the curtain motive earlier than those 
with a continuous landscape. Thus, while the in- 
vention of the cartoon may be placed in the vicin- 
ity of 1487, on the basis of the background, the 
versions in the Brady Collection and in Washing- 
ton should be posterior to the Clowes Madonna. 
This, however, does not imply that the older ver- 
sion alone needs to be regarded as executed by 
Bellini himself while the later ones would be shop 
replicas. When Isabella d’Este ordered a compli- 
cated allegory from Giovanni Bellini, he offered to 
paint her a Nativity instead. The latter was most 
likely a composition which the old master had al- 
ready tested as especially effective. When he of- 
fered it as his own work to so imposing an art 
patron, he must certainly have intended to deliver 
an autograph repetition. ’ 

The rating of Bellini replicas is an interesting 
problem. At the end of the XIX Century, Gio- 
vanni Morelli and his followers considered them 
as productions of former pupils who, having gained 
independence, continued in their own shops to re- 
peat the master’s inventions and to sign them with 
his name. This theory makes such repetitions some- 
thing like reproductions of originals by Bellini. 
Hadeln replaced it in his quoted article of 1909- 
1910 by another, according to which replicas were 
painted within Bellini’s studio for less important 
or less well-to-do patrons. Berenson took it for 
granted that no work of a popular character by 
Giovanni Bellini left the studio without having 
been repeated several times (that means that the 
replicas date in the same period as the first ver- 
sion). To explain this procedure Gronau intro- 
duced the hypothesis of the cartoon as an auxiliary. 
In our opinion, which is based on an analogy to later 
and therefore better known studios, the routine in 
Giovanni Bellini’s shop was as follows: There 
were a number of commissions from outstanding 
churches and brotherhoods, or from the govern- 
ment. They demanded, in view of special wishes 
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or special subjects, new inventions. For minor or 
provincial patrons the compositions were patched 
together again and again from designs kept in 
stock. Many examples exist in which identical fig- 
ures appear regrouped. The staple items of the 
studio, however, were standard Madonnas, more 
in demand by both wealthy and modest patrons 
than anything else. These paintings were the 
steady income of the studio. The official commis- 
sions were a question of prestige and, as we are 
well aware, their execution lagged behind for 
years because the private patrons were the first to 
be served. This branch as a whole certainly held 
the master’s full attention. The fact that a version 
is early, is not in itself evidence that it must be 
by Bellini himself; when the price was alluring he 
may have personally executed also a later one. 
These explanations are necessary in order to 
elucidate the share which may be claimed for the 
master himself in the case of such a Madonna. A 
composition so much in vogue as to be, after four 
centuries, still represented by several versions, must 
certainly be by Bellini. The Clowes Madonna, as 
stated above, is the earliest of the still existing 
versions. The one nearest of kin is that in Wash- 
ington, for only these two are identical as far as 
the draperies of the Mother and the Infant are 
concerned.1® I do not doubt that the Washington 
version was also executed in Bellini’s studio on the 
basis of the same cartoon. Berenson himself, who 
in 1916 criticized the Washington Madonna most 
unfavorably, still admitted that it originated in 
Bellini’s shop, adding, however: “The musty and 
woolly quality precludes its being yet another auto- 
graph work of Bellini.”11 For the Clowes Madonna, 
which I was in the rare position to study when it 
was free of every touch of overpaint, the inven- 
tion by Giovanni Bellini is beyond doubt. The 
purity and precision which mark the invention, 
and the unusual delicacy and intensity of the view 
on the right — incidentally, the identical motive 
which in the Washington painting appears, some- 
what blurred, on the left — are ample evidence of 

an integral production of Giovanni Bellini. 
E. TIETZE-CONRAT. 


10. For the thumb which appeared only when the 
painting was last restored, see above. There are also 
minor differences in the right hand of the Madonna. 

11. According to a statement from the Kress Collection 
noted on a photograph of the painting in the Frick Art 
Reference Library, BERENSON had accepted the authen- 
ticity of the Madonna in a later certificate. 
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